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PROPINQUITY NEEDED 
After W. S. Gilbert 


ELESTINE Silvousplait Justine de Mouton Rosalie, 
+ A coryphee, who lived and danced in naughty, gay Paree, 
Was every bit as pretty as a French girl e’er can be. 
(Which isn’t saying much.) 


Maurice Boulanger (there’s a name that would adorn a king), 

But Morris Baker was the name they called the man I sing. 

He lived in London City in the street that’s labelled Spring. 
(Chosen because it rhymes.) 


Now Baker was a lonesome youth and wanted to be wed, 

And for a wife, all over town he hunted, it is said ; 

And all around St. James’s Square he ofttimes wanderéd. 
(He was a peripatetic Baker, he was.) 


And had he met Celestine, not a doubt but Cupid’s darts 

Would in a trice have wounded both of their fond loving hearts; 

But Baker never left these shores to stray in foreign parts. 
(Because he hasn’t the price.) 


And she has never left Paree and so, of course, you see 

There’s not the slightest chance at all she'll marry Morris B. 

For love to get well started, really needs propinquity. 
(Hence my title.) 





A Romance of the Frozen North 
By John A. Hill 


ERY few of my friends know me 
V for a seafaring man, but I sailed 
the salt seas, man and boy, for 
nine months and eighteen days, and I 
know just as much about sailing the 
hereinbefore mentioned salt seas as I 
ever want to. Ever so long ago, when 
I was young and tender, I used to have 
fits of wanting to go into business for 
myself. Along about the front edge of 
the seventies, a railway servant’s wage 
was not ofsufficient plenitude to worry 
aman as to how he would invest his 
earnings—it was usually invested before 
he got it. One of my periodical fits of 
wanting to go into business for myself 
came on suddenly one day, when I got 
home and found another baby in the 
house. I was right in the very worst 
spasms of it when my brother Enoch, 
whom I hadn’t seen for seventeen years, 
walked in on me. 

Enoch was fool enough to run away 
to sea when he was twelve years old—I 
suppose he was afraid he would get the 
chance to do something besides whal- 
ing. We were born down Dundee way, 
where another boy and myself were 
the only two fellows in the district for 
over forty years who didn’t go hunting 
whales, icebergs, foul smells, and scurvy, 
up in King Frost’s bailiwick, just south 
of the Pole. 

Enoch had been captain and part 
owner of a Pacific whaler; she had 


recently burned at Honolulu, and he. 


was back home now to buy a new 
ship. He had heard that his little 
brother John was the best engineer in 
the whole world, and had come to see 
me—partly on account of relationship, 
but more to get my advice about buy- 
ing a steam whaling-ship. Enoch knew 
more about whales and ships and such 
things than you could put down in a 


book, but he had no more idea how 
steam propelled a ship than I had what 
a “‘skivvie tricer ”’ was. 

Well, before the week was out, 
Enoch showed me that he was pretty 
well fixed in a financial way, and as he 
had no kin but me that he cared about, 
he offered me an interest in his new 
steam whaler, if I would go as chief 
engineer with her to the North Pacific. 

The terms were liberal and the 
chance a good one, so it seemed, and 
after a good many consultations, my 
wife agreed to let me go for ome cruise. 
She asked about the stops to be made 
in going round the Horn, and figured 
mentally a little, after each place was 
named—I believe now, she half 
expected that I would desert and walk 
home from one of those stops, and 
was figuring on the time it would take 
me. 


When the robins were building their 
nests, the new steam whaler, Champion, 
left Dundee for parts unknown (via the 


Horn), with the sea-sickest chief 
engineer that ever smelt fish oil. The 
steam plant wasn’t very much—two 
boilers and a plain twenty-eight by 
thirty-six double engine, and any 
amount of hoisting rigs, blubber- 
boilers, and other paraphernalia. We 
re-fitted in San Francisco, and on a 
clear summer morning turned the 
white - painted figure-head of the 
Champion toward the north and stood 
out for Behring Sea. But, while we 
lay at the mouth of the Yukon River, up 
in Alaska, getting ready for a sally into 
the realm of water above the Straits, a 
whaler, bound for home, dropped 
anchor near us, the home-sickness 
struck in on me, and—never mind the 
details now—your Uncle John came 
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home without any whales, and was 
mighty glad to get on the extra list of 
the old road. 


The story I want to tell, however, is 
another man’s story, and it was while 
lying in the Yukon that I heard it. I 
was deeply impressed with it at the 
time, and meant to give it to the 
world as soon as I got home, for I set 
it all down plain then, but I lost my 
diary, and now, after twenty years, my 
wife turned it up in the garret this 
spring while house-cleaning. Fred had 
it and an old toy cannon put away in 
an ancient valise, as a boy will treasure 
up useless things. 

Under the head of October r2th, I 
find this entry : 

** At anchor in Yukon River, weather 
fair, recent heavy rains, set out packing 
and filed main-rod brasses of both 
engines. Settled with Enoch to go 
home on first ship bound South. De- 
mented white man brought on board by 
Indians, put in my cabin.” 

In the next day's record there ap- 
pears the following : “‘ Watched beside 


** The Indians rescued him at once.”’ 
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sick man all night; in intervals of sanity 
he tells a strange story, which I will 
write down to-day.” 

The 14th has the following: “ Wrote 
out story of stranger. See the back of 
this book.” 

And at the back of the book, written on 
paper cut from an old log of the Champion, 
is the story that now, more than twenty- 
five years later, I tell you here: 


On the evening of the r2th, I went 
on deck to smoke and think of home, 
after a hard day’s work getting the 
engines in shape for a siege. The ship 
was very quiet, half the crew being 
ashore, and some of the rest having 
gone in the boat with Captain Enoch 
to the Enchantress, homeward bound, 
and lying about half a mile below us. 
I am glad to say that Enoch’s principal 
business aboard the Enchantress is to 
get me passage to Dundee. I despise 
this kind of dreariness—rather be in 
prison near the folks. 

I sat on the rail, just abaft the stack, 
watching some natives handle their big 
canoes, when a smaller one came along- 

side. I noticed that one 
of the occupants lay at 
full length in the frail 
craft, but paid little at- 
tention until the canoe 
touched our side. Then 
the bundle of skins and 
Indian clothes bounded 
up, almost screamed, 
“At last!” made a 
spring at the stays, 
missed them, and fell 
with a loud splash into 
the water. 

The Indians rescued 
him at once, and in a 
few seconds he lay like 
one dead on the deck. 
I saw at a glance that 
the stranger in Indian 
clothes wasa white man. 

A pretty stiff dram of 
liquor brought him to 
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slightly. He opened his eyes, looked 
up at the rigging, and, closing his eyes, 
he murmured: .‘‘ Thank God!” 

I had him undressed and put into 
my berth. He was shaking as with an 
ague, and when his clothes were off we 
plainly saw the reason—he was a 
skeleton, starving. I went on deck at 
once to make some inquiry of the 
Indians about our strange visitor, but 
their boat was just disappearing in the 
twilight. 

The man gained strength, as we gave 
him nour- 
ishment 
in small 
frequent 
doses, and 
talked ina’ 
disjointed 
way of 
everything 
under the 
sun. I sat 
with him 
all night. 
Toward 
morning 
he seemed 
to sleep 
longer at a 
time, and 
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curtain over the bull’s-eye port—it was 
already daylight. I gave him a drink 
and a biscuit, and told him I would go 
to the cook’s galley and get him some 
broth, but he begged me to wait until 
breakfast time—said he felt refreshed, 
and would just nibble a sea biscuit. 
Then he ate a dozen in as many 
minutes. 

“Did you take care of my pack?” 
he said eagerly, throwing his legs out 
of the berth, and looking wildly at me. 

“Yes, it’s all right; lie down and 
rest,”’ said 
I; for I 
thought 
that to 
cross him 
would set 
him off 
his head 
again. 

“Do you 
know that 
dirty old 
pack con- 
tains more 
treasures 
than the 
mines of 
Africa ?” 

“It don’t 


in the sal- look it,” ] 
ternoon of answered, 
yesterday and laugh- 
fell into ed to get 
a deep him in a 
slumber, pleasant 
from which Leaving him with his arms around his ‘ sacred’ package.”’ frame of 
he did not mind —for 
waken for nearly twenty hours. I hadn’t seen or heard of his 


When he did waken, he took nourish- 
ment in larger quantities, and then 
went off into another long sleep. The 
look of pain on his face lessened, a 
healthy glow appeared on his cheek, 
and he slept so soundly that I turned 
in—on the floor. 

I was awake along in the small hours 
of the morning, and heard my patient 
stirring, so I got up and drew the little 





pack. 

“Not for the little gold and other 
valuable things, but the proofs of a 
discovery as great as Columbus made, 
the discovery of a new continent, a new 
people, a new language, a new civilisa- 
tion, and riches beyond the dreams of 
a Solomon Pt 

He shut his eyes for a minute, and 
then continued: “ But beyond Purgatory, 
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** What seemed to be a giant iceberg 


through Death, and the other side of 
Hell——” 

Just here Enoch came in to inquire 
after his health, and sat down for a 


minute’s chat. Enoch is first, last, and 
all the time captain of a whaler; he 
knows about whales and whale-hunters 


just as an engineer on the road 
knows every speck of scenery 
along the line, every man, and 
every engine. Enoch couldn’t 
talk ten minutes without being 
‘‘reminded”’ of an incident in 
his whaling life; couldn’t meet a 
whaleman without “ yarning” 
about the whale business. He lit 
his pipe and asked: “ Been 
whaling, or hunting the North 
Pole ?”’ 

** Well, both.” 

“What ship?” 

“The Duncan McDonald.” 

“The—the McDonald ! — why, 
man, we counted her lost these 
five years; tell me about her, 
quick. Old Chuck Burrows was 
a particular friend of mine 
where is he?” : 

“Captain Father Burrows and 
the Duncan McDonald have both 
gone over the unknown ocean to 
the port of missing ships.” 

“Sunk ?” 

“ Aye, and crushed to atoms in 
frozen hell.” , 

Enoch looked out of the little 
window for a long time, forgot 
his pipe, and at last wiped a tear 
out of his eye, saying, as much 
to himself as to us: ‘“‘ George 
Burrows made me first mate of 
the first ship he ever sailed. 
She was named for his mother, 
and we left her in the ice away up 
about the seventy-third parallel. 
He was made of the salt of the 
earth—a sailor and a nobleman. 
But he was a dare-devil—didn’'t 
know fear — and was always 
venturing where none of the rest 
of us would dare go. He bought 

the McDonald, remodelied and refitted 
her after he got back from the war— 
she was more than a whaler, and I had 
a feeling that she would carry Burrows 
and his crew away for ever—-——” 

Eight bells rung just here, and Enoch 
left us, first ordering breakfast for the 
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stranger, and saying he would -come 
back to hear the rest after breakfast. 

As I was going out, a sailor came to 
the door with a flat package, perhaps 
six inches thick and twelve or fourteen 
square, covered with a dirty piece of 
skin made from the intestines of a 
whale, which is used by the natives of 
this clime because it is light and water- 
proof. 

“We found this in a coil of rope, 
sir; it must belong to him. It must be 
mostly lead.” 

It was heavy, and I set it inside the 
door, remarking that here was his pre- 
cious pack. 

“Precious! aye, aye, sir; precious 
don’t describe it. Sacred, that’s the 
word. That package will cause more 
excitement in the world than the dis- 
covery of gold in California. This is 


the first time it’s been out of my 
sight or feeling for months and months; 
put it in the bunk here, please.” 


I went away, leaving him with his 
arms around his “ sacred ”’ package. 

After breakfast, Enoch and I went 
to the little cabin to hear the stranger’s 
story, and I, for one, confess to a great 
deal of curiosity. Our visitor was 
swallowing his last bowl of coffee as 
we went in: ‘So you knew Captain 
Burrows and the Duncan McDonald,” 
said he. ‘‘ Let me see, what is your 
name ?” 

** Alexander, captain of the Champion, 
at your service, sir.” 

“ Alexander; you're not the first 
mate, Enoch Alexander, who sat on a 
dead whale all night, holding on to a 
lance staff, after losing your boat and 
crew?” 

“The same.” 

“ Why, I’ve heard Captain Burrows 
speak of you a thousand times.” 

“ But you were going to tell us about 
the Duncan McDonald. Tell us the 
whole cruise from stem to stern.” 


‘* The long-boat landed our little party of siz men and seven dogs.’ 
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“ We could see, on the rocks at the foot of the crage, seals, and some other animals.” 


“* Let’s see, where shall I begin ?” 
“At the very beginning,” I put in. 
“Well, perhaps you’ve noticed, and 
perhaps you have not, but I’m not a 
sailor by inclination or experience. I 
accidentally went out on the Duncan 
McDonald. How old would you take 
me to be? 
“* Fifty or fifty-five,” said Enoch. 
“Thanks, captain, I know I must 
look all of that; but, let me see, forty- 
five, fifty-five, sixty-five, seventy— 
seventy—what year is this?” 
“* Seventy-three.” 
“* Seventy-three. 
twenty-eight now.” 
“Impossible! Why, man, you're 
as grey as I am, and I’m twice that.” 
‘‘T was born in forty-five, just the 
same. My father was a sea captain in 
the old clipper days, and a long time 
after. He was in the West India trade 
when the American war broke out, and 
as he had been educated in the navy, 
enlisted at once. It was on one of the 
gun-boats before Vicksburg that he was 
killed. My mother came of a well-to-do 


” 


Well, I’m only 


family of merchants, and — to make 
a long story short—died in sixty-six, 
leaving me considerable money. 

‘An itching to travel, plenty of 
money, my majority, and no ties at 
home, sent me away from college to 
roam, and so, one spring morning in 
sixty-seven, found me sitting lazily in 
the stern of a little pleasure boat off 
Fort Point in the Golden Gate, list- 
lessly watching a steam whaler come 
in from the Pacific. My boatman 
called my attention to her, remarking 
that she was spick-and-span new, and 
the biggest one he ever saw, but I took 
very little notice of the ship until, in 
tacking across her wake, I noticed her 
name in gold letters across the stern— 
Duncan McDonald. Now that is my 
own name, and was my father’s; and 
try as I would, I could not account 
for this name as a coincidence, com- 
mon as the name might be in the 
highlands of the home of my ancestors; 
and before the staunch little steamer 
had gotten a mile away I ordered the 
boat to follow her. I intended to go 
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aboard and learn, if possible, something 
of how her name originated. 

**As she swung at anchor I ran my 
little boat alongside of her and asked 
for arope. ‘ Rope ?’ inquired a Yankee 
sailor, sticking his nose and a clay pipe 
overboard, ‘might you be wantin’ to 
come aboard ?’ 

** Yes, I want to see the captain ! 

“* Well, the cap’en’s jest gone 
ashore ; his gig is yonder now, endmost 
to the landin’. You come out this 
evenin’. The cap’en’s particular about 
strangers, but he’s always at home of 
an evenin’. 

‘** Who’s this boat named after ? 

“*The Lord knows, stranger; I 
don’t. But I reckon the cap’en ken 
tell; he built her.’ 

“TI left word that I would call in the 
evening, and at eight o’clock was along- 
side again. This time I was assisted 
on board and shown to the door of the 
captain’s cabin; the sailor knocked 
and went away. It wasa full minute 
I stood there before the knock was 
answered, and then from the inside, in 
a voice like the roar of a bull, came the 
call: ‘ Well, come in!’ 

“‘T opened the door. 

A bright light swung 
trom the beamsabove, 
and under it sat a 
giant of the sea— 
Captain Burrows. 
He had the index 
finger of his right 
hand resting near the 
North Pole of an im- 
mense globe; there 
were many books 
about, rolls of charts, 
firearms, instruments, 
clothing, and ap- 
parent disorder 
everywhere. The 
cabin was large and 
well furnished. I 
looked around in 
wonder, without say- 
ing a word. Captain 
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Burrows was the finest looking man I 
ever saw — six feet three, straight, 
muscular, with a pleasant face. His 
hair was white, but his long flowing 
beard had much of the original yellow. 
He must have been sixty. But for all the 
pleasant face and kindly eye, you would 
notice through his beard the broad, 
square chin that proclaimed the decision 
and staying qualities of the man.” 

“That’s George Burrows, stranger, 
to the queen’s taste—just as good as a 
photograph,” broke in Enoch. 

“ Well,”’ continued the stranger, “he 
let me look for a minute or two, and 
then said: ‘ Was it anything particular ?’ 

“‘T found my tongue then, and an- 
swered : ‘I hope you'll excuse me, sir ; 
but I must confess it is curiosity. I 
came on board out of curiosity to——’ 

“«* Reporter, hey ?’ asked the captain. 

“*No, sir; the fact is that your ship 
has an unusual name, one that interests 
me, and I wish to make so bold as to 
ask how she came to have it.’ 

““* Any patent on the name ?’ 

***¢ Oh, no, but I——’ 

“* Well, young man, this ship—by 
the way, the finest whaler that ever 


The frozen carcass of an immense mastodon.” 
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stuck together—is named for a friend 
of mine; just such a man as she is a 
ship—the best of them all.’ 

*“** Was he a sailor ?’ 

“* Aye, aye, sir, and such a sailor. 
Fight! why, man, fighting was meat 
and drink to him——’ 

*** Was he a whaler ?’ 

““* No, he wa’n’t; but he was the 
best man I ever knew who wa’n’t a 
whaler. He was a navy sailor, he was, 
and a whole ten-pound battery by his- 
self. Why you jest ort to see him 
waltz his old tin-clad gun-boat up agin 
one of them rebel forts—jest naturally 
skeered ‘em half to death before he 
commenced shooting at all.’ 

“* Wasn't he killed at the attack on 
Vicksburg ?’ 

“* Yes, yes; you knowed him, didn’t 
you? He was a——’ 

“** He was my father.’ 

*“«* The nation he was,’ yelled Captain 
Burrows, jumping up and grasping both 
my hands. ‘Of course he was; darn 


my lubberly wit that I couldn’t see that 


Then he hugged me as if I 
and danced 


before ! ’ 
was a ten-year-old girl, 
around me like a maniac. 

“«* By all the gods at once, if this 
don’t seem like Providence—yes, sir, 
old man Providence himself! What 
are you a’doin’? When did you 
come out here? Where be you goin’, 
anyway ?’ 

“I found my breath and told him 
briefly how I was situated. ‘Old man 
Providence has got his hand on the 
tiller of this craft or I’m a grampus! 
Say! do you know I was wishin’ and 
waitin’ for you? Yes, sir; no more 
than yesterday, says I to myself; Chuck 
Burrows, says I, you are gettin’ long 
too fur to the wind’ard o’ sixty fur this 
here trip all to yourself. You ort to 
have young blood in this here enter- 
prise ; and then I just clubbed myself 
for being a lubber, and not getting 
married young and havin’ raised a son 
that I could trust. Yes, sir, jest 
natrally cussed myself from stem to 
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stern, and never onct thought as mebbe 
my old messmate Duncan McDonald 
might ’adone suthin’ for his country 
afore that day at Vicks—say! I want 
to give you half this ship. Mabee I'll 
do the square thing and give you the 
whole of the tub yet. All I want is 
for you to go along with me on a voyage 
of discovery—be my helper, secretary, 
partner, friend—anything. What de 
ye say? Say! he yelled again, before 
I could answer, ‘ Tell ye w hat I'll do. 
Bless me if, if I don’t adopt ye; that’s 
what I'll do. Call me pop from this 
out, and I'll call youson. Son!’ he 
shouted, bringing his fist down with a 
bang on the table. ‘Son/ that’s the 
stuff! By the bald-headed Abraham, 
who says Chuck Burrows ain’t got 
no kin? The Duncan McDonald, 
Burrows and Son, owners, captain, 
chief cook, and blubber cooker. And 
who says they ain’t ?’ 

“‘And the old captain glared around 
as if he defied anybody and everybody 
to question the validity of the claims 
so excitedly made. 

“Well, gentlemen, of course there 
was much else said and done, but that 
announcement stood; and to the day 
of his death I always called the captain 
Father Burrows, and he called me 
‘Son,’ always addressing me so when 
alone, as well as when in the company 
of others. I went every day to the 
ship, or accompanied Father Burrows 
on some errand into the city, while the 
boat was being refitted and prepared 
for a three-years’ cruise. 

“‘ Every day the captain let me more 
and more into his plans, told me 
interesting things of the North, and 
explained his theory of the way to 
reach’ the Pole, and what could be 
found there; which fascinated me. 
Captain Burrows had spent years in 
the North, had noted that particularly 
open seasons occurred in what appeared 
cycles of a given number of years, and 
proposed to go above the eightieth 
parallel and wait for an open season. 
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That, according to his figuring, would 
occur the following year. 

“IT was young, vigorous, and of a 
venturesome spirit, and entered into 
every detail with a zest that captured 
the heart of the old sailor. My educa- 
tion helped me greatly, and new books 
and instruments were added to our 
store for use on the trip. The crew 
knew only that we were going on a 





passed out of the Golden Gate into the 
broad Pacific, drew her fires, and 
stopped her engines, reserving this force 
for a more urgent time.» She spread 
her ample canvas, and stood away 
toward Alaska and the unknown and 
undiscovered beyond. 

“ The days were not long for me, for 
they were full of study and anticipa- 
tion. Long chats with the eccentric 





** We were often obliged to go arownd a great boulder of granite.” 


three-years’ cruise. They had no share 
in the profits, but were paid extra big 
wages in gold, and were expected to 
go to out-of-the-way places, and further 
north than usual. Captain Burrows 
and myself only knew that there was a 
brand-new twenty foot silk flag rolled 
up in oil-skin in the cabin, and that 
Father Burrows had declared: ‘ By 
the hoary-headed Nebblekenizer, I'll 
put that on new land, and mighty near 
to the Pole, or start a butt a-trying. 
““In due course of time we were all 
ready, and the Duncan McDonald 


but masterful man, whose friendship 
and leve for my father had brought us 
together, were the entertainment and 
stimulus of my existence—a man who 
knew nothing of science, except that 
he was master of it in his own way; 
who knew all about navigation, and to 
whom the Northern seas were as familiar 
as the contour of the hills at home to 
me; who had more and better stories 
of whaling than you'd find in print. 

“TI learned first to respect, then to 
admire, and finally to love this old salt. 
How many times he told me of my 
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father’s death, and how and when he 
had risked his life to save the life of 
Father Burrows or some of the rest of 
hismen. As:the days grew into weeks, 
and the weeks into months, Captain 
Burrows and myself became as one 
man. 

“T shall never forget the first Sunday 
at sea. Early in the morning I heard 
the captain order the boatswain to pipe 
all hands to prayers. I had noticed 
nothing of a religious nature in the 


and look inte our own hearts, worship- 
ping God as we know Him, each in 
his own way. If any man has com- 
mitted any offence against his God, let 
him make such reparation as he thinks 
will appease that God, but if any man 
has committed an offence against his 
fellow man, let him settle with that man 
now and here, and not worry God with 
the details. Religion is goodness and 


justice and honesty; no man needs a 
sky-pilot to lay a course for him, 


“ There were some wild screams in the air, and a bird came down.” 


man, and, full of curiosity, went on 
deck with the rest. Captain Burrows 
took off his hat at the foot of the main 
mast, and said :— : 
‘“**My men, this is the first Sunday 
we have all met together ; and as some 
of you are not familiar with the reli- 
gious services on board the Duncan 
McDonald, 1 will state that, as you 
may have noticed, I asked no man 
about his belief when I employed him— 
I hired you simply to work this ship— 
but on Sundays it is our custom to 
meet here in friendship, man to man, 
Protestant and Catholic, Mohammedan, 
Buddhist, Fire-worshipper and Pagan, 


for he alone knows where the channel, 
and the rocks, and the bar of his own 
heart are—look into your hearts.’ 

‘‘Captain Burrows stood with his 
hat in his hand, and bowed as if in 
prayer, and all the old tars bowed as 
reverently as if the most eloquent 
divine was exhorting an unseen power 
in their behalf. The new men followed 
the example of the rest. It was just 
three minutes by the wheel-house clock 
before the captain straightened up and 
said ‘ Amen,’ and the men turned away 
about their tasks. 

*** Beats mumblin’ your words out 
of a book,’ said the captain to me; 
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‘can’t offend no man’s religion, and 
helps every one on ’em.’ 

‘** In due course of time we anchored 
in Norton Sound, and spent the rest of 
the winter there; and in the spring of 
sixty-eight we worked our way north 
through the ice. We passed the seventy- 
fifth parallel of latitude on July 4th. 
During the summer we took a number 
of whales, storing away as much oil as 
the captain thought necessary, as he 
only wanted it for fuel and our needs, 
intending to take none home to sell 
unless we were unsuccessful in the line 
of discovery—in that event he intended 
to stay until he had a full cargo.” 

Here our entertainer gave out, and 
had to rest; and while resting he went 
to sleep, so that he did not take up his 
story until the next day. 

In the morning he expressed a desire 
to be taken on deck; and, dressed in 
warm, sailor clothes, he rested his hand 
on my shoulder, and slowly crawled on 


deck, and to a sheltered corner beside 
the captain’s cabin. Here he was 
bundled up; and again Enoch and I 
sat down to listen to the strange story 
of the wanderer. 

‘“‘T hope it won’t annoy you, gentle- 
men,” said he, ‘*‘ but I can’t settle down 
without my pack ; I find myself think- 
ing of its safety. Would you mind 
sending down for it ?” 

It was brought up and set down 
beside him; he looked at it lovingly, 
slipped the rude strap-loop over his arm, 
and seemed ready to take up his story 
where he left off. He began : 

“I don’t remember whether I told 
you or not, but one of the objects of 
Captain Burrows’ trip was to settle 
something definite about the location 
of the magnetic pole, and other mag- 
netic problems, and determine the cause 
of some of the well-known distor- 
tions of the magnetic needle. He had 
some odd, perhaps crude, instruments 





** It looked very near, and 
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we could distinguish polar bears on the ice-crags.”’ 
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of his own design, which he had 
caused to be constructed for this pur- 
pose, and we found them very efficient 
devices in the end. Late in July we 
found much open water, and steamed 
steadily in a north-westerly course. We 
would .find a great field of icebergs, 
then miles of floe, and then again open 
water. The Aurora was seen every 
evening, but it seemed pale and white. 

“Captain Burrows brought the 
Duncan McDonald's head around to the 
west in open water, one fine day in 
early August, and cruised slowly, taking 
a great many observations, and hunt- 
ing, as he told me, for floating ice—he 
was hunting for a current. For several 
days we kept in the open water, but 
close to the ice, until one morning the 
captain ordered the ship to stand due 
north across the open sea. 

‘He called me into his cabin, and, 
with a large map of the polar regions 
on his table, to which he often referred, 
he said: ‘ Son, I’ve been hunting for a 


current; there’s plenty of ’em in the 
Arctic Ocean, but the one I want ain’t 


loafing around here. You see, son, 
it’s currents that carries these icebergs 
and floes south; I didn’t tell you, but 
some days when we were in those floes, 
we lost as much as we gained. We 
worked our way north through the floe, 
but not on the surface of the globe ; the 
floe was taking us south with it. Maybe 
you won’t believe it, but there are cur- 
rents going north in this sea; once or 
twice in a lifetime a whaler or passage- 
hunter, returns with a story of being 
drifted north—now that’s what I want, 
I am hunting fora northern current. 
We will go to the northern shore of 
this open water, be it one mile or 
one thousand, and there—well, hunt 
again.’ 

** Well, it was in September when we 
last got what seemed the northern shore 
of this open sea. We had to proceed 
very slowly, as there were almost daily 
fogs and occasional snowstorms ; but 
one morning the ship rounded to, 


almost under the shadow of what 
seemed to be a giant iceberg. Captain 
Burrows came on deck rubbing his 
hands in glee. 

“** Son,’ said he, ‘ that is no iceberg, 
that’s ancient ice, perpetual ice, the 
great ice-ring—paleocrystic ice, you 
scientific fellows call it. I saw it once 
before, in thirty-seven, when a boy; 
that’s it, and, son, beyond that there is 
something. Take notice that that is 
ice; clear, glary ice. You know a so- 
called iceberg is really a snowberg ; it’s 
three-fourths under water. Now, it 
may be possible that, that being ice 
which will float more than half out of 
water, the northern currents may go 
under it—but I don’t believe it. Under 
or over, I am going to find one of ’em, 
if it takes till doomsday.” 

** We sailed west, around close to this 
great wall of ice for two weeks without 
seeing any evidence of a current of any 
kind, until there came on a storm from 
the north-west that drove a great deal 
of ice around the great ring; but it 
seemed to keep rather clear of the great 
wall of ice and to go off ata tangent 
toward the south. The lead showed no 
bottom at one hundred fathoms, even 
within a quarter of a mile of the ice. 

“It was getting late in the season, 
the mercury often going down to fifteen 
below zero, and every night the Aurora 
became brighter. We sailed slowly 
around the open water, and finally 
found a place where the sheer precipice 
of ice disappeared, and the shore sloped 
down to something like a beach. Put- 
ting out a sea-anchor, the Duncan 
McDonald kept within a half-a-mile of 
this icy shore. The captain had deter- 
mined to land and survey the place, 
which far away back seemed to ter- 
minate in mountain peaks of ice. 

“That night the captain and I sat 
on the rail of our ship, talking over the 
plans for to-morrow’s expedition, when 
the ship slowly but steadily swung 
around her stern to the mountain of ice 
—the engines had been moving slowly 
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“A white city . 


to keep her head to the wind. Captain 
Burrows jumped to his feet in joy. ‘A 
current!’ he shouted; ‘a current, and 
towards the north, too—old man Fro- 
vidence again, son; he allus takes care 
of his own!’ 

“Some staves were thrown over- 
board, and, sure enough, they floated 
toward the ice; but there was no 
evidence of an opening in the mighty 
ring, and I remarked to Captain 
Burrows that the current evidently 
went under the ice. 

*** It looks like it did, son; it looks 
like it did ; but if it goes under, we will 
go over.’ 

“ After we had taken a few hours of 
sleep, the long-boat landed our little 
party of five men and seven dogs. We 
had food and drink for a two weeks’ 
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was visible for an instant.” 


trip; were well armed, and carried 
some of our instruments. It appeared 
to be five or six miles to the top of the 
mountain, but it proved more than 
thirty. We were five days in getting 
there, and did so only after a dozen 
adventures that I will tell you at 
another time. 

‘“* We soon began to find stones and 
dirt in the ice, and before we had gone 
ten miles, found the frozen carcass of 
an immense mastodon—its great tusks 
only showing above the level; but its 
huge, woolly body quite plainly visible 
in the ice. The ice was melting, and 
there were many streams running 
towards the open water. It was warmer 
as we proceeded. Dirt ‘and rocks 
became the rule, instead of the excep- 
tion, and we were often obliged to go 
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around agreat boulderof granite. While 
we were resting on the third day, for a 
bite to eat, one of the men took a dish, 
scooped up some sand from the bottom 
of the icy stream, and ‘ panned’ it out 
—there was gold in it! Gold enough 
to pay to work the ground. About 
noon of the fifth day, we reached the 
summit of the mountains, and from 
there looked down the other side—upon 
a sight, the like of which no white men 
had ever seen. 

“From the very summits of this icy- 
ring mountain the northern side was a 
sheer precipice of more than three 
thousand feet, and was composed of 
rocks, and rocks only, the foot of the 
mighty crags being washed by an open 
ocean ; and this was lighted up by a 
peculiar crimson glow. Great white 


whales sported in the waters; huge 
seabirds hung in circles above; yet 
below us, and with our glasses we could 
see, on the rocks at the foot of the 
crags, seals and some other animals 


that were strange to us. But follow 
the line of beetling crags and mountain 
peaks where you would, the northern 
side presented a solid blank wall of 
awful rocks, in many places the summit 
overhanging and the shore well under 
in the mighty shadow. Nothing that 
any of us had ever seen in nature before 
was so impressive, so awful. We 
started on our return, after a couple of 
hours of the awe-inspiring sight, to the 
north, and for full two hours not a man 
spoke. 

“** Father Burrows,’ said I, ‘ what do 
you think that is back there ?’ 

“*No man knows, my son, and it 
will devolve on you and me to name 
it; but we won't unless we get to it 
and can take back proofs.’ 

*** Do you think we could get down 
the other side ?’ 

“*No, I don’t think so, and we 
seem to have struck it in the lowest 
spot in sight. I’d give ten years of my 
life if the Duncan McDonald was over 
there in that duck pond.’ 


“«* Captain,’ said Eli Jeffries, the 
second mate, ‘do you know what I’ve 
been thinkin’? I believe that ‘ere 
water we seen is an open passage from 
the Behring side of the frozen ocean 
over agin’ some of them ’ere Roosian 
straits. If we could get round to the 
end of it, we’d sail right through the 
great North-west Passage.’ 

“** You don’t think there is land over 
there somewhere ?’ 

see No.’ 

*“** Didn’t take notice that the face of 
your ‘ passage’ was granite or quartz 
rocks, hey? Didn’t notice all them 
animals and birds, hey ? . 

*“** Look out!’ yelled the man ahead 
with the dog-sledge. 

“A strange, whirring noise was 
heard in the foggy light, that sounded 
over our heads. We all dropped to 
the ground, and the noise increased, 
until a big flock of huge birds passed 
over us in rapid flight to the north. 
There must have been thousands of 
them. Captain Burrows brought his 
shot-gun to his shoulder and. fired. 
There were some wild screams in the 
air, and a bird came down to the ice 
with a loud thud. It looked very large 
a hundred feet away, but sight is very 
deceiving in this white country in the 
semi-darkness. We found it a species 
of duck, rather large and with gorgeous 
plumage. 

‘“** Goin’ north, to Eli’s ‘ passage’ to 
lay her eggs on the ice,’ said the captain 
half sarcastically. 

“We reached the ship in safety, 
and the captain and I spent long hours 
in trying to form some plan for getting 
beyond the great ice-ring. 

«Tf it’s warm up there, and every- 
thing that we’ve seen says it is, all this 
cold water that’s going north gets warm 
and goes out some place; and rest you, 
son, wherever it goes out, there’s a hole 
in the ice.’ 

“‘ Here we were interrupted by the 
mate, who said that there were queer 
things going on overhead, and some of 
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the sailors were ready to mutiny un ¢ss 
the return trip was commenced at 
once. Captain Burrows went on deck, 
and you may be sure I followed at his 
heels. 

‘“** What’s wrong here?’ demanded 
the captain, in his roaring tone, step- 
ping into the midst of the crew. 

‘““* A judgment against this pryin’ 
into God’s secrets, sir,’ said an English 
sailor, in an awe-struck voice. ‘ Look 
at the signs, sir,’ pointing overhead. 

“Captain Burrows and I both looked 
over our heads, and ,there saw an 
impressive sight, indeed. A_ vast 
coloured map of an unknown world 
hung in the clouds over us—a mirage 
from the Aurora. It looked very near, 
and was so distinct that we could -dis- 
tinguish polar bears on the ice crags. 
One man insisted that the mainmast 
almost touched one snowy peak, and 
most of them actually believed that it 
was an inverted part of some world, 
slowly coming down to crush us. 
Captain Burrows looked for several 
minutes before he spoke. Then he 
said: ‘My men, this is the grandest 
proof of all that Providence is helping 
us. The thing that you see is only a 
picture ; it’s a mirage, the reflection of 
a portion of the earth on the sky. Just 
look and you will see that it’s in the 
shape of ‘a crescent, and we are almost 
in the centre of it; and, I tell you, it’s 
a picture of the country just -in front 
of us. See this peak? See that low 
place where we went up? There is 
the great wall we saw, the open sea 
beyond it, and, bless me, if it don't 
look like something green over in the 
middle of that ocean! See, here is the 
Duncan McDonald as plain as A, B, C, 
right overhead. Now, there’s nothing 
to be afraid of in that; if it’s a warning, 
it’s a good one—and if any one wants 
to go home to his mother’s, and is old 
enough, he can walk !’ 

“The captain looked around, but the 
sailors were as cool as he was—they 
were reassured by his honest explanation. 
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Then he took me by the arm, and, 
pointing to the painting in the sky, 
said: ‘old man Providence again, 
son, sure as you are born; do you see 
that lane through the great ring? 


There’s an open, fairly straight passage 
to the inner ocean, except that it’s 
closed by about three miles of ice on 
see it there, on the port 


our side; 
side ?’ 

“Yes, I could see it, but I asked 
Captain Burrows how he could account 
for the open passages beyond and the 
wall of ice in front; it was cold water 
going in. 

“** It’s strange,’ he answered, shading 
his eye with his hand, and looking long 
at the clear passage, like a great canal 
between the beetling cliffs. All at once, 
he grasped my arm and said in excite- 
ment, pointing towards the outer end 
of the passage: ‘ Look!’ 

‘*As I looked at the mirage again, the 
great mass of ice in front commenced 
to slowly turn over, outwardly. 

“It’s an iceberg, sir, only an iceberg!’ 
said the captain, excitedly, ‘and she is 
just holding that passage because the 
current keeps her up against the hole ; 
now, she will wear out some day, 
and then—in_ goes the Duncan 
McDonald !’ 

“* But there are others to take its 
place,’ and I pointed to three other 
bergs, apparently some twenty miles 
away, plainly shown in the sky; ‘they 
are the reinforcements to hold the 
passage.’ 

“* Looks that way, son, but by the 
great buzzard, we'll get in there some- 
how, if we have to blow that berg up.’ 

““As we looked, the picture com- 
menced to disappear, not fade, but to 
go off to one side, just as a picture 
leaves the screen of a magic lantern. 
Over the inner ocean there appeared 
dark clouds; but this part was visible 
last, and the clouds seemed to break at 
the last moment, and a‘white city, set 
in green fields and forests, was visible 
for an instant, a great golden dome in 
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the centre remaining in view after the 
rest of the city was invisible. 

““*A rainbow of promise, son,’ said 
the captain. 

“TI looked around. The others had 
grown tired of gazing, and were gone. 
Captain Burrows and myself were the 
only ones that saw the city. 

“ We got under way for an hour, and 
then stood by near the berg until eight 
bells the next morning: but you must 
remember it was half dark all the time 
up there then. While Captain Burrows 
and myself were at breakfast, he 
cudgelled his brains over ways and 
means for moving that ice, or prevent- 
ing other bergs from taking its place. 
When we went on deck, our berg was 
some distance from the mouth of the 
passage, and steadily floating away. 
Captain Burrows steamed the ship 
cautiously up toward the passage; 
there was a steady current coming out. 

“*T reckon,’ said Eli Jeffries, ‘ they 
must have a six-months ebb and flow 
up in that ocean.’ 

“*Tf that’s the case,’ said Captain 
Burrows, ‘the sooner we get in, the 
better’; and he ordered the Duncan 
McDonald into the breach in the 
world of ice. 

“Gentlemen, suffice it to say that 
we found that passage perfectly clear, 
and wider as we proceeded. This we 
did slowly, keeping the lead going 
constantly. The first mate reported 
the needle of the compass working 
curiously, dipping down hard, and 
sparking — something he had never 
seen. Captain Burrows only said: 
‘Let her spark!’ 

**As we approached the inner ocean, 
as we Called it, the passage was narrow ; 
it became very dark and the waters 
roared ahead. I feared a fall or rapid, 
but the Duncan McDonald could not 
turn back. The noise was only the 
surf on the great crags within. As the 
ship passed out into the open sea 
beyond, the needle of the compass 
turned clear around and pointed back. 


‘Do you know, son,’ said Captain 
Burrows, ‘that I believe the so-called 
magnetic pole is a great ring around 
the true Pole, and that we just passed 
it there. The whole inside of this 
mountain looks to me like rusted iron 
instead of stone. anyhow.’” 

Here our story-teller rested, and 
dozed for a few minutes; then rousing 
up, he said: “I'll tell you the rest to- 
morrow; yes, to-morrow; I’m _ tired 
now. To-morrow I'll tell you about 
a wonderful country ; wonderful cities ; 
wonderful people! I'll show you solar 
pictures such as you never saw, of 
scenes, places, and people you never 
dreamed of. I will show you implements 
that wiil prove that there’s a country 
where gold is as common as tin at 
home—where they make. knives and 
forks and stew-pans of it! Ill show 
you writing more ancient and more 
interesting than the most treasured 
relics in our Sanscrit libraries. I'll tell 
rou of the two years I spent in another 
world. I'll tell you of the precious 


cargo that went to the bottom of the 
frozen ocean with the staunch little 


ship, Duncan McDonald, of the 
bravest, noblest commander, and the 
sweetest angel of a woman that ever 
breathed and lived and loved. I'll tell 
you of my escape and the hell I’ve 
been through. To-morrow F 

He dozed off for a few moments 
again. 

“But I’ve got enough in this pack 
to turn the world inside out with 
wonder—ah, what a sensation it will 
be, what an educational feature! But 
it will send out a hundred harum- 
scarum expeditions to find Polaria— 
but there are few commanders like 
Captain Burrows; he could do it, the 
rest of ’em will die in the ice. But 
when I get to San Fran Say, 
Captain, how long will it take to get 
there, and how long before you start ?” 

Enoch and I exchanged glances, and 
Enoch answered: “ We wa'n’t goin’ to 
’Frisco.” 
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“ Around the Horn, then ?”’ inquired 
the stranger, sitting up. ‘‘ But you 
will land me in ’Frisco, won’t you ? 
I can’t wait, I must——” 

“We're goin’ in,” said Enoch; ‘‘ goin’ 
north, for a three-years’ cruise.” 

“North!” shouted the _ stranger, 
wildly. “Three years in that hell of 
ice. Three years! My God! North! 
North!” 

He was dancing around the deck like 
a maniac, trying to put his pack-loop 
over his head. Enoch went toward 
him, to tell him how he could go on 
the Enchantress but he looked wildly 
at him, ran forward and sprang out 
on the bowsprit, and from there to 
the jib. Enoch saw he was out of his 


mind, and ordered two sailors to bring 
him in. As they sprang on to the bow, 
he stood up and screamed : 

“No! No! No! Three years! Three 
lives! Three hells! I never e 

One of the men reached for him 
here, but he kicked at the sailor 
viciously, and turning sidewise, sprang 
into the water below. 

A boat, already in the water, was 
manned instantly; but the worn-out 
body of another North Pole explorer 
had gone to the sands of the bottom 
where so many others have gone 
before; evidently his heavy pack had 
held him down, there to guard the 
story it could tell—in death as he had 
in life. 





‘** The worn-out body of another North Pole explorer had gone.” 
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TTENHAUSEN was the new 
() chemist. His hair was long, 
and his collars were of the 
turned-down variety. He read Goethe, 
and played the violin. He had seen life 
in German universities, on the plains 
of Texas, and at other places. 

The evening that he arrived at the 
furnace to take his position as official 
analyzer of ores and lime- 
stone, he found the house- 
hold of the superintendent 
in a high state of excite- 
ment. Mrs. James Hunt, 
the wife of a_ broad- 
shouldered young man 
who conducted the affairs 
of Laird’s Furnace for 
the Mingo Coal and Iron 
Company, said, ‘* You 
have just come in time for 
the house party to-morrow 
evening. You must not 
forget that to-morrow 
afternoon you are to ride 
upto thecharcoal burner’s 
place on the hiil. Three 
young women friends of 
mine are going to be there 
to spend the day. I told 
them about you, and they 
are just dying to meet you. 
has travelled before you.” 

Ottenhausen said that he would be 
charmed. He bestowed his belongings 
in the little room back of the company’s 
office which was to be his temporary 
home. When the festivities were over, 
he was to take up his abode in “ Eagle’s 


Your fame 


** Jim Johnson, of the Red-Ox 
Group of Anarchists.” and saw a portly negro 
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Nest,” as the house was called where 
dwelt the superintendent and his wife. 

Laird’s Furnace was not an inviting 
place. ‘‘ Eagle’s Nest,” the colonial 
mansion on the heights, with its gleam- 
ing white pillars and its setting of green 
lawn, was the only redeeming feature. 
Down in the valley was_ the great 
furnace, from which issued a cloud of 
smoke by day and a pillar 
of fire by night. Grouped 
around it were the lean-to 
shanties and the storey- 
and-a-half cottages 
where dwelt the furnace 
hands and the miners of 
iron ore. 

““Not a garden of the 
Lord,” remarked Otten- 
hausen, as he stood at the 
door of his laboratory the 
afternoon after his 
arrival; ‘‘ but it might be 
worse.” 

“Am you the new 
chemist, boss? ”’ came a 
voice close to the young 
German’s elbow. 

Ottenhausen turned, 


who held a bridle to the 

end of which was attached as sorry a 
looking mule as he had ever seen. 

“Missus Hunt dun sent this muel 
foh you to ride to the charcoal-burner’s 
shanty, sah,” said the negro. “ He am 
already saddled.” 

** But I don’t know the road,” 
posed Ottenhausen. 


inter- 
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‘** He read Goethe, and played the violin.” 


“ Doan’t you fret yerself, boss,” 
replied the ebon groom. ‘ Jackson he 
know the way in the dark.” 

Ottenhausen left the mule tied to the 
hitching-post, and went to his quarters 
in the office building. He dug up from 
the bottom of his steamer trunk riding- 
breeches, a coat, and a pair of remark- 
ably varnished boots. He had served 
in the German cavalry, and the boots 
were a relic of days which were gone. 
He was a commanding figure as he 
walked out of the office that September 
afternoon. The men in the cast-house, 
who with great sledges were breaking 
up the barely cooled pig iron, stopped 
to look at the tall figure in unusual 
garb. 

‘‘One of them dudes from town, I 
suppose,” growled Cornwall Jim, as 
he swung a warm bar upon the little 


tramcar. ‘‘ We poor devils have 
to grub in the dirt so that the 
super and his fine lady can live 
on the fat of the land and bid a 
lot of city folk to come down 
here and enjoy themselves.” 

‘“* Well,” muttered Jim John- 
son, of the Red-Ox group of 
Anarchists, “this sort of thing 
can’t go on for ever. Men, the 
only way to bring them rich to 
terms is to destroy property. 
Understand ?”’ Johnson hadonly 
been at the furnace two weeks. 
He had already become some- 
thing of a leader. He had hardly 
been employed in the cast-house 
three days before there came 
rumours of a strike. 

Ottenhausen mounted the 
sorry-looking mule, pointed him 
north by east,and gave him free 
rein. ‘The animal trotted past 
the furnace, and of his own 
accord took to a winding wagon 
track. Half-an- hour later 
Ottenhausen came in sight of 
the covered mounds of smoulder- 
ing wood and the hut of the 
charcoal- burner. Before the 

door of the house the road forked. The 
muletrotted along peaceably until he got 
to the parting of the ways. Ottenhausen 
gave the bridle a quick jerk to the left. 
He caught a glimpse, as he did so, of 
Mrs. Hunt and three young women 
standing before the door of the weather- 
beaten hut. 

Jackson, the most stubborn of all 
mules, had always been ridden by but 
one road, and that one was to the right. 
The moment he felt the twitch upon 
the bridle, he turned squarely around, 
and with a quick movement threw his 
rider over his head. Ottenhausen 
struck upon the arm which he had 
raised to acknowledge the bow of Mrs. 
Hunt, and rolled over and over upon 
the ground. He saw the hut, the sky, 
and the trees in a confused whirl. He 
sat up und looked in a dazed way 
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towards the shanty. Upon his 
face lingered a remnant of a 
smile. He strugg'ed to his feet, 
and shook himself. A cloud of 
dust rose from his clothing. 
He saw four women, with their 
faces buried in their hands, 
sitting on the bench in front 
of the little building. They 
were shrieking with laughter. 
A girl with dark hair and blue 
eyes rose to her feet, and 
advanced towards Ottenhausen. 

“T hope you are not hurt,” 
she said. 

Then she abruptly turned 
away, grasped a sapling, and 
laughed until the echo could 
be heard down the glen. 
Ottenhausen deigned no reply. 
He gathered up his battered 
hat, through which Jackson 
had put one of his hoofs, and 
strode angrily down the path 
by which he had come. Nearly 


a quarter of a mile ahead he 


saw that disreputable mule 
cantering slowly along, and stopping 
occasionally to crop the herbage by 
the way. With flushed 
face, battered headgear, 
and clothing all awry, 
the new chemist tramped 
two miles along the stony 
and dusty road, and an 
hour later reached the 
office of Laird’s Furnace. 
James Hunt, superintend- 
ent, looked at Ottenhausen 
a moment, smote the big 
desk before him, and burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

“T see no cause for 
merriment,” said Otten- 
hausen, with a look in his 
eyes which caused the 
big superintendent to stop 
short. 

‘*Excuse me, old man,”’ 
replied Hunt, “ but I can’t 
help it. I started to warn 


‘** You have just come in time for the house party.” 


you when I saw you setting off on that 
old beast, but I was too late.” 


‘* He turned squarely around, and witha quick movement threw 


his rider over his head.” 
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“You will pre- 
sent my compli- 
ments to Mrs. 
Hunt,’ said Otten- 
hausen, “and say 
to her that, on 
account of circum- 
stances over which 
I had no control, 
I cannot come this 
evening.” 

No amount of 
persuasion could 
induce the chemist 
to change his 
mind. 

** Well,” said the 
superintendent at 
length, “if you 
won’t 


come up 
to the 
house, 
would 
you mind looking after the 


** One of them dudes from 
Town.” 


eleven o’clock cast to-night ? 
{ don’t mind telling you that 
in the midst of all this gaiety 
I am a little bit worried. 
There is something queer 
about the way the men are 
acting these days. The 
furnace’ needs_ watching. 
We've got a pretty tough 
gang here. Don’t take any 
nonsense from them.” 
Ottenhausen said he would 
not have the least objection. 
He lighted a cigar after 
supper, and in the gathering 
dusk walked leisurely towards 
the furnace. He heard the 
whirr of wheels. He stepped 
aside, and a light buckboard 
rattled past. The bell of the 
furnace was lowered at the 
moment, and by the light of 
the burning gas from the tall 
tower Ottenhausen saw that 
the occupants of the wagon were Mrs. 
Hunt and her charges. The wife of the 
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“ Grasped a sapling and 
laughed,” 


superintendent had gone to the little 
station to meet some of her guests who 
had arrived by train. Ottenhausen had 
stepped back in the shadow of a rail 
fence, and the young women did not 
recognise him. 

“Did you ever see anything so ri- 
diculous ?” said one of the girls. 

**T don’t care,” came another voice, 
and it had the same silvery tone as that 
of the girl who had asked about the 
young chemist’s welfare that afternoon. 
‘“*T suppose he’ll think that I’m awful, 
but I couldn’t help laughing. He's 
rather handsome, too, isn’t he ?”’ 

Ottenhausen, walking towards the 
furnace, saw in his mind's eye a girl 
clinging to a sapling; her laughing face 
was framed in dark hair. 

“It was ludicrous,” he 
mused; “I didn’t think it 
was very funny at the time. 
I begin to wish that I had 
stuck it out and gone to the 
party, anyway.” 

His reverie was suddenly 
cut short. He heard a whizz- 
ing sound close to his ear; 
something hard struck the 
ground within a few inches 
of his feet, and sent bits of 
cinder flying. He stopped, 
looked down, and saw a 
piece of iron ore as big as 
his fist. He glanced around 
him. The night gang had 
just come on. 

‘“‘ According to the theory 
of projectiles,” remarked 
Ottenhausen, “that missile 
must have come from some 
considerable height.” 

He heard the top-filler on 
the tunnel head pouring a 
new charge into the furnace. 
Three minutes later the 
man felt a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“What do you mean?” 
demanded Ottenhausen. *‘ Trying to 
kill me, were you? If I were certain 
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** Say to her that 


that you threw that iron ore, I’d break 
every bone in your body.” 

‘1 didn’t go to do it,” protested th 
top-filler. “It fell off.” 

Ottenhausen glared at the man for a 
moment, and then turned on his heel. 
“It won't be healthy for you if any- 
thing of the kind happens again,” 
remarked the young chemist as he 
went away. 

The top-filler grinned as he saw the 
head of Ottenhausen disappear. “It 
won't be very healthy for you, either, 
my pretty, before you get through with 
to-night,”” he muttered. 

Ottenhausen went to the office, and 
entered his little bedroom. He took 
from his trunk two revolvers. They 
had served him well before. They 
were not weapons of the silver-plated 
and pearl-handled variety. The barrels 
were bluish black, and the calibre was 
forty-four. The chemist slipped a 
revolver into each pocket of his serge 
coat, lighted another cigar, and re- 
turned to the cast-house with the air 
of a man who was taking an afternoon 
walk in Piccadilly. He surveyed the 





I cannot come this evening.” 


furnace from top to bottom. The 
fillers were breaking up ore and lime- 


stone, and pitching it into barrows. 
The pig-bed men had just finished 
imprinting the form of wooden models 


into the sand. Everything was ready 
for the cast.. Ottenhausen’s eye fell 
upon a mass of dark cinder lying in the 
sand hole, bubbling and spluttering. 

“How long has this been drawn 
off ?”’ he demanded. 

‘* About twenty minutes,” growled 
the “ cinder-snapper.” 

Ottenhausen gave the mana quick 
glance, and looked again at the cinder. 
** You're lying,” he said. 

He seized the whistle-rope, and there 
followed three sharp blasts, the signal 
for casting. From the cast-house and 
the filling-floor thirty men shambled 
towards the hearth of the furnace. 
There was a look of evil in their eyes. 
Some of them held their hands behind 
their backs. 

Ottenhausen went nearer the furnace, 
and made a quick examination. A 
thin cloud of steam was rising. It came 
from behind an iron jacket, seeping 





OTTENHAUSEN’S COUP 


through a joint. The water pipes 
of one of the tuyeres had been cut. 
To Ottenhausen that meant that the 
water which cooled the nozzle of the 
tuyere through 
which the hot 
air of the blast 
was forced, »was 
escaping into 
the furnace. 
Ottenhausen 
knew a furnace 
as a child knows 
its alphabet. 
He saw that 
the end of the 
tuyere was 
clogged with 
metal, and that 
it would only be 
a question of 
half an hour 
before the 
hearth would 
be filled with a 
solid mass of 
chilled iron, un- 
less the con- 
tents of the 
great crucible 
were run out 
and the leaking 
of the aater 
was stopped. 
Ottenhausen 
saw the men 
move closer to- 
gether. He 
stoed there in scorching 
brain was ina whirl. He felt the 
thumping of his heart. His thumbs 
were in the armholes of his waistcoat. 
His face gave no sign of the riot of 
thoughts in his brain. He _ backed 
against a pile of iron, and with a quick 
movement drew the revolvers from his 
coat pockets and levelled them at the 
group of men. Then he said, and his 
words were quick and sharp as the 
blows of a trip-hammer: “ I'll kill the 
first man who disobeys orders. Drop 


heat. His 
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“TU kilt the first man who disobeys orders.” 


those clubs and that iron ore.” 

The men looked along the shining 
barrels of two 
steady hands. 


revolvers held with 
Some of them started 
to take a step 
forward. Jim 
Johnson made 
a movement 
with his arm. 
Ottenhausen 
glanced along 
the sight of one 
of the revolvers, 
and clutched 
the hard rubber 
handle with a 
firmer grasp. 
Johnson’s_ eye 
met the look of 
a man who was 
only biding his 
time that he 
might press a 
trigger. He of 
the Red-Ox 
group let the 
club fall from 
his nerveless 
grasp. Sticks, 
pieces of iron 
ore, and a re- 
volver or two 
fell in the sand. 
The men of 
Laird’s Furnace 
had met their 
match, They 
held up their 
hands in mute acknowledgment of the 
fact. 

“Cut off the water from that No. 3 
tuyere,” commanded Ottenhausen. 

The ‘“‘cinder-snapper”’  sullenly 
obeyed. 

‘“* Open the cinder notch, and be quick 
about it,”’ was the next order. 

The keeper stood _ stock _ still. 
“‘ Cowards,” he muttered, ‘it’s only a 
bluff; he wouldn’t shoot.” 

There came a cracking sound, 
and the man jumped clear of the 
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* They tried to . 


sand, holding one hand to a bleeding 
ear. 

‘Anybody else care to call me? 
said Ottenhausen, as he swung two 
shiny weapons again towards thecrowd. 

The furnace-keeper opened the vent, 


” 


and a smoking stream of slag flowed 


forth. A single blast of the whistle, 
and the top-filler lowered the bell. A 
pillar of flaming gas showed thirty 
sullen faces and one face calm and 
determined. 

“Open the iron notch, you fellows,” 
snapped Ottenhausen, indicating three 
men by as many pokes of a revolver 
barrel. 

Two men bare to the waist ham- 
mered with heavy sledges until steel 
bars were slowly forced into the hard 
clay which sealed the lower gate of the 
furnace. The earthen stopper became 
a glowing shell. The men drew back. 
The third man stepped to one side, 
plunged an iron bar into the furnace’s 
mouth, and gave it a quick turn. A 
fiery flood issued from the notch, and 
poured along the channel of sand, 
hissing and roaring and sending forth 
rays of blinding light. It separated 
into scores of branches as it reached 
the sandy bed of open moulds. The 
white glare changed to a crimson flush, 
and then the cast-house was illumined 
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tell him that he was a hero.”’ 


by a glow which grew fainter and 
fainter. Darkness came where there 
had been light. The men shovelled 
sand over the tracery ofiron. ‘ Cut off 
the blast! Slow the engines down! 
Stop up that iron notch!” were the 
commands of Ottenhausen, given in 
quick succession. 

The men lost no time in obeying 
him. Standing with his back to a mass 
of iron, Ottenhausen saw the form of 
James Hunt. Behind the superinten- 
dent were a score of men in dress suits, 
and further back Ottenhausen beheld 
several young women. He caught a 
glimpse of the girl who had clung to 
the sapling that September afternoon. 
Their eyes met. Then Ottenhausen 
turned again to the work which he had 
in hand. The report of the pistol had 
set the house party at Eagle's Nest in 
an uproar. Hunt started for the scene, 
and his guests followed him. 

*“Only a little unpleasantness,” re- 
marked Ottenhausen to the superin- 
tendent. ‘‘ We're getting along all 
right now.”’ 

James Hunt, being an altogether 
discreet person, stood back and per- 
mitted Ottenhausen to finish a most 
disagreeable task. The young women 
were sent back to the house. The men 
in dress* uits went with them. 
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“ Now, men,” said Ottenhausen, 
‘* we're getting things in shape again. 
Suppose a couple of you take out that 
tuyere.” 

There was almost a cheerful alacrity 
in the way in which the men now 
obeyed Ottenhausen’s orders. The 
tuyere, with its nozzle and cut water 
pipes, was taken out. The section of 
the jacket was removed. Sledges and 
crowbars, manipulated by strong, albeit 
unwilling, arms, soon broke away the 
mass of iron which had choked the 
front of the aperture. Another tuyere 
was fitted, the water connections made, 
and the jacket replaced. A cooling 
stream was soon coursing through a 
new nozzle, and not many minutés had 
gone before the hot blast was roaring 
through the tall tower. 

“Go back to work,” said Otten- 
hausen. “I'll stay here until the new 
gang comes on, and then we'll see 


what’s to be done about it.” 
“Well,” said James Hunt, who again 


appeared upon the scene, “ you won’t 
always be a chemist. As for me, I 
rather think I have something to 
explain. The president of the company 
was down here, and saw the whole 
business. Confound house parties, 
anyway.” 

He of the Red-Ox group of anar- 
chists and several of the ringleaders 
disappeared on the following morning. 
Others were discharged. Discipline 
was restored at Laird’s Furnace, and 
James Hunt once more held the reins. 
As for Ottenhausen, he didn’t see that 
he had done anything remarkable. 
They tried to talk to him about it and 
to tell him that he was a hero, but he 


only smiled and said that he did what 
anybody else would have done under 
the circumstances ; and as to the girl 
who laughed, he would hear nothing 
from her on ‘the subject of furnace- 
men and tuyere No. 3. The incident 
with regard to that mule seemed to 
have been entirely forgotten. 


* 


In the top of a tall building there is 
a door bearing a porcelain label which 
reads: ‘‘ General Manager.” Behind 
that door sits Carl Ottenhausen, who 
now directs the destinies of the Mingo 
Coal and Iron Company. He owns a 
handsome house in the West End 
which puts Eagle’s Nest to shame. 
There presides over that household a 
blue-eyed woman whose very look is 
merriment. Those two had an anni- 
versary the other day; it really doesn’t 
matter how long they had been mar- 
ried. When the guests had gone, Mrs. 
Ottenhausen rested a hand upon her 
husband’s shoulder, and looked up into 
his eyes. 

“Do you know when I first fell in 
love with you?” she asked. “I’ve 
never told you, you know. I said I 
would some day.” 

‘‘ Why,” replied Ottenhausen, “I 
had always supposed that you were 
impressed by my gentle demeanour when 
I threatened to do wholesale murder 
down there at Laird’s Furnace. You 
didn’t suppose that I’d actually do all 
that I said I would, did you?” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t then,”’ replied 
the woman, with a merry laugh. “It 
was when I saw that disreputable mule 
throw you over his head.” 








The Fall of Quebec 
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“Come, each death-doing dog who dares venture 
his neck, 

Come, follow the hero that goes to Quebec; 

Jump aboard of the transports, and loose every 
sail, 

Pay your debts at the tavern by giving leg-bail ; 

And ye that love fighting, shall soon have enough: 

Wolle commands us, my boys; we shall give 
them Hot Stuff.” ~ 


N the 29th of February, 1712, 
() when Louis XIV., old, broken 
and defeated, was closing his 
long reign, a little boy was born 
in the South of France. Fifteen years 
later, on the 2nd of January, 1727, 
another lad saw the light in the Eng- 
.and of George the First. Born under 
different governmental systems and 
springing from different racial stocks, 
standing for different ideas, the lives of 
these two children were destined to be 
strangely intermingled. They were to 
be the chief factors in a great contest 
in which the stakes were a future 
empire the like of which the world had 
not seen. They were to play their 
great game upon a theatre of unparallel- 
ed magnificence and before an audience 
which comprised the world. There 
were circumstances of great dramatic 
interest in the career of each, and in 
the end each laid down his life in 
defence of his principles on the same 
blood-stained field. The Frenchman 
was the son of a great nobleman; the 
Englishman, a child of the sturdy 
middle class. Both were soldiers. 
There were brave days for soldiers then, 
and both of them saw much hard fight- 
ing and arduous campaigning. Both 
had risen rapidly, and both had been 
chosen for positions of importance 
which they had neither sought nor 
desired, but which they had accepted 
from the very highest sense of duty and 
love of country. 


Montcalm had signally demonstrated 
his capacity by inflicting upon the 
English an overwhelming defeat in the 
pine woods of Ticonderoga, and Wolfe 
had shown his ability at the siege of 
Louisburg. They were now to be match- 
ed in a struggle for a point more vital 
than the fortress in the pine-clad hills or 
that on the iron-bound coast of Cape 
Breton. The rifle shots of the Virgin- 
ians under George Washington in the 
forest glades of Western Pennsylvania, 
which struck down young Jumopville, 
had kindled a conflagration of war 
which had swept like a besom of 
destruction from the St. Lawrence to 
the Ganges, and which had involved 
every power in the world in a gigantic 
struggle—England, Prussia, and the 
American Colonies contra mundum! On 
the icy plains of Russia, ‘neath the 
shadows cast by the Himalayas, and in 
the forests primeval of the New World 
the conflict raged. 

On the American continent two great 
ideas had stood at sword’s point with each 
other from the landing of the Pilgrims 
and the voyage of Cartier. Ina thin 
strip upon the Atlantic seaboard from 
the Penobscot to St. Augustine, the 
beginning of a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
had been established; and a nation, 
frugal and industrious, hardy and bold, 
was in the travail pains of existence. 
The several English colonies embraced 
a population of over a million souls. 
On the back of the continent, with one 
hand on the great river of the north, 
the other clutching the great river of 
the south, lay the power of France, a 
country still the most powerful in the 
great family of nations. A thin chain 
of military posts, dotted along the two 
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rivers and the great lakes, represented 
the barrier by which the advocates of 
the feudal system—decaying in France, 
but which it was hoped might be revived 
in America—strove to hold back the 
inundation of men already beginning to 
break upon the mountain chains of 
what was then the West. Though the 
province had been most assiduously 
fostered by the crown, the number of 
inhabitants in New France did not 
exceed, at the very highest estimate, 
70,000; but every male in the popula- 
tion was liable for military service, and 
the seignors of the villages and rude 
chateaux and the officers of the posts 
were men of high stamp, bearing some 
of the noblest names of France. In 
war they could bring to their assistance 
hordes of ruthless savages, who, under 
the teaching of the Jesuits, had added 
to their natural vindictiveness and 
ferocity the machinery of the warfare 
of the time. There were, in addition 


to the population, some 5,000 regular 
soldiers in the country, battalions of 


picked men from some of the finest 
regiments of the incomparable French 
infantry. Therefore, while the odds 
against the French were heavy, their 
case was not desperate. 

Various disjointed attempts had been 
made at different points during the 
seven years’ war, but after the reduction 
of Louisburg in 1757, Pitt determined 
to attack New France at every available 
point at once, making use of his great 
numerical superiority and command of 
the sea for that purpose. Amherst was 
to move up Lake Champlain, Prideaux 
and Sir William Johnson were to 
attack Fort Niagara, Stanwix was to 
sweep the posts on Lake Erie, and 
Forbes, with Washington, was to effect 
the reduction of Fort Duquesne. The 
main expedition was directed against 
Quebec itself, and comprised twenty- 
two ships-of-the-line, with accompany- 
ing frigates and transports, under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Saunders, 
conveying 9,000 men under James 


Wolfe. The genius of Pitt had led him 
to select this young man from hundreds 
of others his seniors in rank—an unpre- 
cedented proceeding, by the way—and 
he had given him the temporary rank 
of major-general for the American 
campaign. His force, consisting of 
English and provincial troops, all 
regulars, was one of the best that had 
ever been assembled under the British 
flag. _Wolfe’s ‘brigadiers, Monckton, 
Townshend, and Murray, were also 
young and capable soldiers. The army 
was officered by young men. Pitt’s 
idea was that an army was to win 
battles and campaigns, and not to 
become a plaything for incompetent 
officers who possessed nothing but rank. 

On the 21st of June the expedition 
anchored off the Isle of Orleans, a few 
miles below Quebec, in the noble river 
St. Lawrence. Leaving the different 
garrisons along the frontier to defend 
themselves as best they might, Mont- 
calm had concentrated his army at 
Quebec. He had under his command 
a force probably of 14,000 men, of 
which not more than 4,000 were regu- 
lars. Of the balance, some were 
Canadian militia, and the larger number 
partisans, Indians and_ undisciplined 
peasants. The city he had elected to 
defend commanded the St. Lawrence, 
the’ great way of communication 
through the country. Its site was one 
of the most magnificent on the Con- 
tinent, if not in the world. ‘“ Que 
Bec!” had exclaimed the rough sailor 
of Dieppe in 1535, when he first caught 
sight of the rock of Cape Diamond, 
towering for over 300 feet in the air, 
overlooking the deep, land-locked basin 
which made the magnificent harbour. 
Upon the crest of this tremendous 
mass of granite which stands almost 
perpendicular to the river had been 
erected a fortress. Toward the north 
the rock sloped gently down, until it 
was broken by a rugged plateau half- 
way to the water’s edge, and upon it 
stood a walled town containing the 
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Cathedral, the Laval University, the 
Ursuline Convent, and the Chateau St. 
Louis, the residence of the governor. 
Still farther down on the strand was 
the lower town, bounded on the north 
by the river St. Charles. Along the 
banks of the St. Lawrence for seven 
miles to the northward straggled the 
villages of Charlesbourg and Beauport. 
The St. Charles emptied into the St. 
Lawrence through a broad expanse of 
mud flats almost impassable at low 
tide, and guarded by heavy fortifica- 
tions at high water, together with a 
barrier and two floating batteries. 
These fortifications were continued for 
seven miles along the edge of the bluffs 
of Beauport, and terminated on the 
deep gorge of the rapid and practically 
unfordable Montmorency River, which, 
just before it reaches the St. Lawrence, 
leaps down the cliffs in a sheer fall of 
250 feet, in a glorious and beautiful 
cataract. Beyond the citadel on the 
southern side of the city for eight miles 
there was a continuation of the plateau. 
The table land terminated on the river 
coast in sheer and precipitous rocks 
overgrown here and there by stunted 
patches of trees and shrubbery. On 
the south, at Cap Rouge, it was pro- 
tected by another gorge and river, and 
on the other side by rocky and imprac- 
ticable slopes to the valley of the 
Charles. One or two places where the 
cliffs could be scaled were guarded, 
though their existence was unknown to 
the English. 

Montcalm, after properly garrisoning 
the town, wisely chose to await attack 
in the entrenchments at Beauport. But 
the situation on the French side was 
not pleasant. The governor of New 
France, Philippe de Rigaud, Marquis 
de Vaudreuil, a captain in the French 
navy, was a jealous- incompetent. No 
sort of harmony existed between him 
and Lieutenant-General Montcalm. 
The general administration of affairs 
was under De Vaudreuil, while Mont- 
calm was supreme as to military 


matters, with the limitations of power 
not well defined between them. To 
further complicate matters, finance and 
trade were controlled by Frangois 
Bigot, one of the most consummate 
thieves and scoundrels who ever lived. 
The administration of internal affairs 
was thoroughly corrupt. The king was 
robbed on the one hand, the people on 
the other. While the people starved, 
and the army lived on half rations, 
Vaudreuil and Bigot and their satellites 
rioted in luxury on the plunder of their 
country. 

Montcalm, a stern and simple soldier, 
struggled vainly against this state of 
affairs, but he was without power except 
so far as military matters were con- 
cerned. Before the expedition of Wolfe 
had arrived, realizing thé importance 
of the possession of Quebec, he had 
sent his lieutenant, Bougainville, after- 
ward the celebrated circumnavigator, 
to France to beg aid. The king, busy 
with his Pompadour and his Pare aux 
Cerfs and other similar matters of state, 
had sent him a promotion, a star, some 
400 men, and some scanty supplies, 
with instructions to hold on to the 
province at all hazards! ‘A little is 
precious to those who have nothing,” 
sadly remarked the Frenchman, when 
Bougainville exhibited the results of his 
labours. He said that he would save 
the colony or die in it. The words 
meant much from him. The gallant 
little marquis was a domestic man, and 
was ever sighing for the advent of that 
day when he might return to his be- 
loved country seat at Candiac, and pass 
his days in peace in the society of his 
wife and children. Bougainville had 
brought him word of the death of one 
of his children, which had been reported 
just before the ship sailed, and the poor 
man never found out which child had 
been taken from him until he met her 
in heaven. His letters to his wife and 
mother, read to-day, after a century and 
a half of silence, still touch the heart 
with their tenderness and love. 
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The problem that met Wolfe was one 
of the most gigantic with which the 
human mind had ever grappled, and 
how to compass it he knew not. Asa 
preliminary to the enterprise, however, 
he captured the Isle of Orleans and the 
heights of Levis, a bold promontory 
opposite the city. On the latter he 
erected batteries, which, by vigorous 
bombardments soon reduced the lower 
town to ruins, though neither from the 
batteries nor the ships was he able to 
secure sufficient elevation to throw 
shells into the town, much less the 
citadel. For offensive purposes his 
ships were more or less useless, for the 
water was shallow on the Beauport 
shore and the batteries were so placed 
that they could fire upon the ships with 
impunity. But they lent mobility to 
his force, which doubled its effectiveness 
and signally illustrated the advantage 
of sea command in warfare. 

Wolfe’s first attempt was to land his 
men on the north bank of the Mont- 
morency River, and then try to find 


some way through the dense virgin 
forests to cross the river and turn Mont- 


calm’s left. The - condition of the 
country made this impossible. There 
was but one doubtful ford, which was 
guarded. One of Wolfe's advance 
parties was badly handled by the French 
and Indiarts. The open season, in the 
latitude of Quebec, lasts but a few 
months, and the whole army, working 
during the whole time, could not have 
opened a road for the advance. The 
plan was necessarily abandoned. 

The cliff over which the Montmor- 
ency River rushes to meet the St. 
Lawrence is several hundred feet back 
from the low-water mark, and when 
the tide, which ebbs and flows in the 
river, as in the ocean, was out, it was 
possible to ford the smaller stream ; so 
Wolfe next decided to make an attack 
upon some detached fortifications which 
apparently constituted the extreme 
flank of Montcalm’s line, commanded 
by De Levis. He trusted that, if he 


could gain them, he might turn the 
flank of the line, make the entrench- 
ments untenable, and force Montcalm 
to fight. Therefore, with the co-opera- 
tion of the navy, which was always 
cheerfully given, he determined upon 
this desperate plan. 

On the morning of July 31st, the 
line-of-battle ship ‘‘ Centurion,” sixty- 
four, with two armed transports, moved 
down opposite to the destined spot. 
The transports went so far in shore that 
they grounded on the flats, but all 
opened a furious bombardment on the 
redoubts. When the tide was com- 
pletely out. Wolfe, leading in person 
the Grenadiers, the Royal Americans, 
and the Highlanders, which had been 
embarked in boats, made for the land. 
At the same time Monckton’s brigade 
started down from the entrenched camp 
upon the heights of Montmorency to 
support the attack from the river. The 
Royal Americans and the Grenadiers 
first reached the shore. Without wait- 
ing to be formed and with no attempt 
at order, disregarding entirely the 
commands of their officers and without 
the support of Monckton’s column, 
they rushed impetuously _ pell-mell 
toward the redoubts, the French re- 
treating before them as they came on. 
Swarming over the redoubts they 
attempted to ascend the hill, which, 
they discovered too late, bristled with 
fortifications commanding every slope. 
They were met by a deadly fire, and in 
a few moments were driven tumultu- 
ously down the hill, where they took 
shelter behind the useless redoubts. 
Over 400 had been killed and wounded 
in a fewmoments. A violent rainstorm 
came up, and after it was over Wolfe, 
who had kept the Highlanders well in 
hand, seeing the futility of further 
attack, ordered his men to their boats. 
Acts of great gallantry were performed 
by many of the men in bringing in the 
wounded, whom the Indians were 
already creeping down the hills to 
scalp. Monckton’s brigade did not get 
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in action at all. Wolfe severely cen- 
sured the reckless and disorderly 
conduct of the Grenadiers and the 
Americans; but while the censure was 
deserved, it is difficult to see how any 
different result could have been ex- 
pected. The transports were burned. 
The French exulted greatly over the 
repulse. 

About this time, the English general, 
whose physique was of the frailest, was 
seized by a low fever and prostrated by 


‘a wasting disease, and his life was 


despaired of. Tothe great joy of the 
army, however, he recovered, in part 
at least, and resumed command. As 
the season was drawing on and they 
had made no progress, in his despera- 
tion, he suggested to his _ brigadiers 
several plans of attack upon Beauport, 
Charlesbourg, and the lower town, 
which they wisely rejected as impos- 
sible. There remained but one other 
thing to be tried. If by any means he 
could get a foothold upon the plateau 
above Quebec, he could force Montcalm 
to come out in the open and fight, and in 
that event, he had no doubt of the issue. 
A Scotsman, Captain Stobo, who had 
been taken as a hostage from Wash- 
ington’s command at Fort Necessity 
and had been detained for many years 
at Quebec, had effected his escape that 
spring and joined Wolfe’s army. He 
informed the commander that there 
was one practicable path up the cliffs, 
in a little cove called Anse de Foulon, 
and he offered to conduct a party to 
that point. It was their last chance, 
and Wolfe determined to embrace it. 
The army and fleet had not been idle ; 
at different intervals during the summer 
many ships had succeeded in running 
the batteries of Quebec, and had 
anchored in the river above the town. 
Various expeditions had been under- 
taken, some to ravage the country on 
every side, and others to menace Cap 
Rouge and vicinity, to stop the pro- 
visions from coming down the river 
from Montreal. Several attempts to 


destroy the fleet by French -fire-ships 
had been thwarted by the vigilance of 
the officers and the daring of the men. 
Montcalm had detached some 2,000 
men under the command of Bougain- 
ville, who was stationed at Cap Rouge. 
Saunders had warned Wolfe that what- 
ever he did he was to do quickly, for 
the near approach of the Canadian 
winter rendered it imperative for him 
to take his ships out of the harbour if 
they were not to be frozen up until the 
next spring. The French had about 
concluded that all danger for the year 
had passed, but Montcalm had not 
relaxed his vigilance in the slightest 
degree. The Canadian peasants, watch- 
ing the burning of their farm-houses 
and the devastation of their country 
from the shores of Quebec, were desert- 
ing in great numbers. Provisions were 
short, and supplies were shorter. Still- 
Montcalm held on, hoping that the 
cold weather would relieve him from 
the presence of his persistent enemy ; 
he counted without his host. 

On the 3rd of September the camp 
at Montmorency was abandoned, and 
troops to the number of 3,600 were 
embarked on the ships of Holmes’s 
squadron above the town. Wolfe, ina 
small boat, carefully examined the 
shore, and verified the existence of 
Stobo’s path. By the white tents at 
the top of the hill he saw that it was 
guarded, but he thought there was a 
possibility that the guard might be 
negligent and that he could surprise it. 
On the 4th he fell desperately ill again. 
Only his indomitable energy kept him 
alive. He said to the surgeon that he 
knew his end was near, but he begged 
him to patch him up for a few days to 
enable him to complete the under- 
taking. On the 7th he was so far 
recovered as to order a feint at Cap 
Rouge. The ships ran into the cove 
of the river, and smartly engaged the 
batteries and Bougainville’s troops. 
The next two days it rained, to the 
great discomfort of every one, and for 
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three days thereafter the ships moved 
up and down the river with the tide, 
making feints at landing at different 
points and completely wearing out the 
Frenchmen on shore. 

On the evening of the 12th they 
anchored off Cap Rouge again. It was 
the night selected for the undertaking. 
Wolfe had depleted the garrisons at 
Orleans and Point Levis to the danger 
limit, and 1,200 men marched up the 
opposite shore, and lay on their arms 
until the morning. The total force of 
the expedition, therefore, was about 
4,800 men. Wolfe had lost over 1,000 
in killed and wounded in the different 
attacks and in raids, and there were 
many sick and disabled in the hospitals. 
A fortunate circumstance prepared the 
way for the attack. It had been learned 


from a deserter that arrangements had 
been made to float several boat-loads of 
provisions from Cap Rouge down to 
Quebec under cover of the darkness. 


The plan 


was abandoned, but the 
sentries on the river were not notified 
of the change. In the cabin of the 
“Sutherland” the young commander 
sat waiting for the ebb. With him 
was a young naval officer named John 
Jervis, who had been a schoolfellow 
and boy-friend in England. He lived 
to become gne of the greatest of English 
admirals, and he related afterward that 
Wolfe, after charging him with mes- 
sages to his mother, took from his 
neck a miniature of a beautiful young 
woman, Miss Lowther, to whom he 
was betrothed, and whose picture he 
had habitually worn; that he gave it to 
his friend with instructions as to its 
disposition after the action, which he 
felt assured he would not survive. “I 
like to dwell upon him as he sits there, 
a dying man, in the flickering lamp- 
light in the rude cabin of the ship, on 
the eve of his desperate hazard, thinking 
of home and mother and sweetheart 
and friends.” 

About two in the morning, the night 
being very dark and rainy, the boats 
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were cast off, and silently drifted down 
the river with the young ebb, the ships 
following a little later. In the first 
boat were Wolfe himself with his staff. 
An officer of the Highlanders, who 
spoke French like a native, was 
stationed forward. In this boat and 
the next were twenty-four men from 
the light infantry who had been chosen 
from numberless volunteers as a forlorn 
hope to lead the assault. They were 
under “the command of Lieutenaut- 
Colonel William Howe, who later 
crossed swords with Washingt«i from 
Long Island to the Brandywine. Not 
a light was shown in any boat, and in 
perfect silence they swiftly Hoated down 
the river. The stillness of the night, 
the desperate nature of their attack, 
the mysterious lone!tiness of the towering 
shores, must have filled their hearts 
with awe. In Wolfe’s boat, he himself 
broke the sttence by reciting some of 
the verses Uf Gray’s famous ‘“ Elegy.” 
Those who were with him love to recall 
that he said afterward that he would 
rather have written that poem than 
capture Quebec! As they passed one 
of the jutting curves of the Palisades, a 
sharp voice from the shore broke the 
silence with the challenge, “Qui vive !” 
“ France,” was the instant reply made 
by the Highlander. ‘A quel regiment ?” 
“De la Reine,” said the officer with 
great presence of mind, naming a 
regiment which was known to be at 
Cap Rouge. That was all. The hearts 
of the officers and men in the boats 
must have stood still. If they were 
discovered they were lost; but the 
sentry, apparently satisfied, said nothing 
more, and they drifted on. They were 
hailed again, and the same Highlander 
answered that they were provision 
boats, and that silence must be kept or 
they would be betrayed to the English. 
The current bore them swiftly around 
a great headland and into a little cove 
to the landing-place; so swiftly, in 
fact, that the boats brought to the 
shore somewhat below the destined 
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spot. It was after four in the morning 
now. 

Led by the Scotsman, they soon 
reached the foot of the path. On the 
top of the hill the lights of the small 
encampment could be seen. Montcalm 
had ordered the place to be carefully 
guarded. A picket of one hundred men 
was stationed there under the command 
of Captain de Vergor. This captain had 
been tried for cowardice and gross 
neglect of duty, of both of which he 
was undoubtedly guilty, while in com- 
mand of the fortress of Beausejour. 
Bigot and De Vaudreuil had, however, 
interfered to procure his acquittal. 
In disobedience of his orders, he had 
now allowed the larger portion of his 
party, who were Canadian militia, to 
leave their posts and go home to 
harvest their crops. He himself was 
fast asleep, and a negligent watch was 
kept. A part of the battalion Guyenne, 
which had been ordered to camp near 
the spot, by some mistake had never 
left the Charles River. There were 
batteries scattered here and there along 
the shore at Samos and Sillery. Appar- 
ently all were asleep and unsuspecting. 

As the men disembarked, Wolfe and 
his officers advanced to the narrow 
path trailing up the face of the cliff. 
They found it had been barricaded. 
Howe and his men, however, thought 
they could get up the side of the cliff, 
which is here somewhat less precipitous 
and is thickly wooded, by clinging to 
the projecting trees. ‘‘ You may try 
it,” said Wolfe, “though I do not think 
you will succeed.” In silence he and 
his companions watched the forlorn 
hope scale the Palisades, while boat 
after boat discharged its load and went 
back to the ships for more. There was 
a crashing here and there among the 
trees and bushes as they disappeared, 
then silence. Presently the eager 


listeners heard the sound of a rifle shot, 
and then more and more, a perfect 
fusilade ; then a British cheer! Con- 
cealment was at an end. The men at 





a nod from Wolfe sprang at the 
barricades on the path and soon tore 
them to pieces, and then, in a long 
sinuous, red line, they toiled up the 
cliff toward the top, Wolfe among the 
first. De Vergor, the coward, had 
attempted to fly, and had been wounded 
and captured. The fall of New France 
rests absolutely upon his shoulders. 
With his picket he could have kept 
down Wolfe’s whole army. As fast as 
the regiments climbed the hill they 
were deployed. The day was just 
breaking. Meanwhile, the boats had 
been sent back for the party on the 
other shore, and it was being rapidly 
ferried over. The sailors of the squadron 
dragged up two small pieces of artillery. 
The batteries at Samos and Sillery 
were attacked at once, and carried by 
surprise. 

At the other end of the long line, Mont- 
calm, supremely confident, was held in his 
entrenchments by Admiral Saunders. 
Boats filled with soldiers and marines 
moved to and fro in front of the Beau- 
port shore, and the ships of the fleet 
moved down and opened a furious 
cannonade upon the line, as if to cover 
an attack. Montcalm was up all night, 
watchful and ready. He was astonished, 
therefore, when a _ courier galloped 
breathlessly up to him, threw himself 
from his horse, and shouted that the 
English had established themselves on 
the Plains of Abraham. ‘“ They have 
got to the weak side of us, at last, and 
we must crush them with our numbers,” 
was the reply. There was galloping in 
hot haste in every direction. With 
quick intelligence he realised now that 
he had to fight a battle, whether he 
would or no, and that the fate of 
Quebec hung trembling in the balance 
He took horse at once, and stopping a 
moment to speak with Vaudreuil, he 
rode in haste toward the town, with 
fixed look, saying nothing. 

In the grey of the morning the 
soldiers of Beauport and Charlesbourg 
took up the line of march, trampling 
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over the bridge, passing through the 
streets of the startled town. Some of 
the famous battalions of France— 
Bearn, La Sarre, Guyenne, Languedoc, 


Wolfe into the sea. Sending ex- 


presses to Vaudreuil to bring up the 
militia and De Ramesay to send him 
artillery from the battery of twenty- 
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‘** He (Montcalm) would have fallen, had not the two soldiers swpported him on either side.”’ 


and Royal fRousillon—were under 
Montcalm’s command, backed by large 
numbers of militia, coureurs de bois in 
leather hunting-suits, and _ painted, 
plumed Indians. He hoped to drive 


four field pieces in Quebec, he rode in 
person to the scene of the conflict. 
About six in the morning the English, 
who had breakfasted, were drawn up in 
the battle formation of that day in 
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three ranks. As the line was not long 
enough to stretch from one side of the 
plateau to the other, the left flank 
under Townshend was refused. One 
regiment had been thrown backward to 
hold in check Bougainville. Another 
was held in reserve, leaving about 
3,500 men on the fighting line. The 
field was an open one, partly culti- 
vated, with clumps of trees and 
thickets on either side. Already the 
underbrush was filling with savages and 
partisans, and the bullets were begin- 
ning to fall in the English line, the 
men lying down and _ skirmishing 
heavily. The sky was overcast, and 
the rain fell in fitful showers. 

Wolfe commanded in person. He 
walked up and down exhorting and 
encouraging his men while he waited 
for Montcalm. Not an heroic-looking 
man, with his long, pointed nose, 


receding forehead and chin, red hair, 
with a head set upon sloping shoulders; 


a slender, emaciated figure over six 
feet in height ; but there was a flash in 
his eye and a look in his bearing which 
proclaimed a soldier, and all the men 
of his army loved him. His illness 
was gone, and he seemed full of vigour 
and energy. As he passed down the 
lines they greeted him with cheers. 
Presently, over the crest of a little 
hill which shut off the view of Quebec, 
appeared the white coats of the enemy. 
Very pretty they looked against the 
green grass that rainy morning. There 
was much manceuvring to and fro, 
readjusting of lines, deploying of batta- 
lions. There were men on horseback 
there, too. The great Frenchman had 
his moment of parade. He, too, had 
ridden up and down his line, sword in 
hand, calling upon the chivalry of 
France for a last effort to sweep the 
hated English into the sea, and with 
equal spirit they had responded. The 
three field pieces which De Ramesay 


‘* With a crash like the discharge of a battery of cannon, the front rank fired a volley. 
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had grudgingly sent forward began to 
play on the two naval guns of the 
English. Throwing a mass of militia, 
Canadian woodsmen, and Indians on 
the left flank, to turn it if possible, and 
opening a heavy fire from the trees and 
bushes on both sides, at ten o’clock, 
the French army, numbering about 
4,500, began to move, with Montcalm 
leading in person. 

The generalship of Montcalm in 
making this attack has been ques- 
tioned. There was no question as to 
the necessity of fighting. His position 
was untenable, his communications 
broken, his supplies stopped, unless he 
could drive the English from the posi- 
tion; but the necessity for fighting at 
that moment was not apparent. There 
were at Cap Rouge 2,000 good troops 
under Bougainville, an officer of great 
merit ; back of him, at Beauport, were 
perhaps 5,000 more, rather indifferent, 
but still counting for something, if De 
Vaudreuil could be induced to bring 
them up. A delay and a more impera- 


tive order probably would have brought 


the advance was halted.’’ 


him more guns than those De Ramesay 
had sent him. By waiting he might 
have strengthened his army, and with 
Bougainville’s assistance taken the 
English between two fires. We can 
only suppose that he underrated the 
strength of the thin red line across the 
greensward under the great red flag, 
and that he imagined from his previous 
experiences with the English, which 
had been fortunate, that he could easily 
beat them. He did not realise that 
they were led by a hero of heroes, that 
they were among the finest soldiery in 
the world, that they had their back 
against a precipice, and that they must 
conquer or be exterminated. So in a 
fatal hour he ordered the advance. 

The regiments came on in some little 
confusion, but still presented a brave 
show. They were pouring their fire 
into the stolid, silent English ranks; 
the skirmishers had withdrawn on the 
main body, the men were ready. Wolfe 
had given strict orders that the fire of 
his army should be held. The bullets 
of the French opened gaps here and 
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there; men fell and lay groaning, or 
still, on the sod. In obedience to his 
quick orders, the ranks were continu- 
ally closed, and the grim front pre- 
sented itself unbroken. The leader 
was everywhere cheering and animating 
his veterans. The French were nearer 
now, the bullets were coming harder. 
They were but sixty yards away—fifty 
—forty—twenty—the English soldiers 
could see the whites of the eyes of the 
French. A sharp word of command 
rang out, the gun-barrels came down; 
with a crash like the discharge of a 
battery of cannon the front rank fired 
a volley. A moment after the second 
tank delivered its fire, and as soon as 
the smoke cleared away the third rank 
poured in a deadly discharge. 

The head of the French army literally 
had been blown to pieces. The advance 
was halted. The ground was covered 
with writhing figures, the white coats, 
blood-stained, showing plainly upon 
the green grass. The line was reeling 
to and fro like a drunken man. There 
were not so many horsemen now. 
Montcalm, Senezergues, and the other 
officers made frantic efforts to. reform 
the lines. The French regulars 
responded gallantly, rallying and re- 
turning the fire, but nothing could 
stand before the deadly regularity of 
the English discharges. Volley after 
volley rang out over the plain. The 
partisans in the bushes still kept up a 
fire. Townshend led his men forward 
and cleared the left flank, and then 
turned on the centre, where the French 
still fought on. Monckton was badly 
wounded. The battle was not yet 
over. ‘‘ Forward! Forward!” cried 
Wolfe, his soul aflame, and he leaped 
to the front of the Louisburg Grenadiers 
on the right. With wild cheers the 
army advanced, first on the double- 
quick, and then inawildrun. Frazier’s 
Highlanders, throwing aside their 
muskets, and waving their terrible 
claymores, led them all. Menaced on 
three sides, there was fight in the 


French yet. The shattered battalions 
met the advance with all the heroism 
and gallantry of their noblest traditions. 

A bullet struck Wolfe in the left 
wrist. He caught his handkerchief 
about it and pressed on; another hit 
him in the body, still he kept his place 
at the head of the Grenadiers. Pre- 
sently a third struck him in _ the 
abdomen, inflicting a dreadful wound. 
** Don't let me fall!’ he cried to those 
nearest him, “lest I discourage the 
men.” One or two sprang to his side, 
caught him in their arms, and laid him 
down on the grass. The Grenadiers 
who had seen it all gritted their teeth, 
and pressed on with red revenge in 
their hearts. There was a hand-to- 
hand mélée. The French regulars died 
gallantly, the Canadian volunteers 
fled, the Indians had gone long since; 
but nothing could stop the British 
bayonet, the Highland steel. The 
French broke and ran; the real 
fighting had lasted but a quarter of an 
hour ! 

Back on the grass the life blood of 
Wolfe was ebbing away. “It is all 
over with me,” he said to one of the 
bystanders ; and a moment after, as he 
heard one of them cry, ‘‘ They run! 
They run!” ‘ Who run?” he asked, 
opening his eyes. 

“The enemy, sir. 
everywhere.” 

“* Go, one of you, to Colonel Burton,” 
he returned, still intent upon his duty 
in the very articles of death, with the 
clear instinct of a soldier still 
undimmed; “tell him to march Webb’s 
regiment down to Charles River to cut 
off their retreat from the bridge! ” 

It was his last order. He turned on 
his side exclaiming, ‘“‘ Now, God be 
praised, I will die in peace,” and 
when they looked at him again he was 
dead. 

Montcalm, still on horseback, com- 
manding, imploring, entreating, was 
swept back by the flying crowd toward 
the town. Just before he reached the 


They give way 
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St. Louis gate a bullet passed through 
his body. He would have -fallen, had 
not two soldiers supported him on 
either side. Inside the gate the towns- 
people were listening with bated breath 
to the roar of the battle outside the 
walls. As he entered, they saw his 


“A great fleet approached the chalk cliffs of England. 
i It contained all that was left of Wolfe.” 


‘Royal William’ lay a coffin. 
white shirt covered with blood. “Alas, 
alas, the marquis is wounded!” cried a 
woman. 

“It is nothing, it is nothing. Have 
no anxiety for me, my good friends,” 
he replied. 

Those of the army who could do so 
found shelter in the city. The greater 
number poured down the Cote St. 
Genevieve toward Charlesbourg bridge 
to regain their entrenchments. A little 


body of Canadians threw themselves 
into a thicket, and opened a hot fire 
upon the advancing English to protect 
the retreat, and by their courage 
redeemed their reputation. They were 
dislodged by the Highlanders after a 
furious fight. The delay enabled the 


of the 


On the quarter-deck 


fugitives to cross the bridge in safety. 
In the French camp all was confusion. 
The English army was recalled from 
pursuit, and at once threw up entrench- 
ments. 

The casualties on 


both sides had 
been frightful. The English had lost 
some 700 killed and wounded, 
including Wolfe killed and Monckton 
wounded. The French had lost up- 
ward of 1,500 among them Montcalm 
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and Senezergues, both mortally 
wounded. There was much that the 
French could have done; but the spirit 
went out of the army when Montcalm 
was stricken down, and they fled pre- 
cipitately to Cartier, thirty miles away, 
abandoning Quebec to its fate. 

The great commander was dying 
within its walls. When the surgeon 
told him that his wound was mortal, 
“T am glad of it,” he replied; and 
when he was told, in answer to his 
question, that he had scarcely twelve 
hours to live, he remarked, “So much 
the better; I am happy that I shall 
not live to see the surrender of 
Quebec.”” He spoke in complimentary 
terms of Wolfe and of his successor, 
Levis. When De Ramesay, the com- 
mandant of the garrison, came to get 
orders from him, he refused to give 
any, remarking, ‘‘ I have much business 
that must be attended to of greater 
moment than your ruined garrison and 
this wretched country.” A different 


ending from that of the great English 


soldier! Yet he still thought of his 
men. One of his last acts was to send 
the following note to Townshend, who 
had succeeded to the command :— 


Monsieur, the humanity of the English sets 
my mind at peace concerning the fate of the 
French prisoners and the Canadians. Feel 
towards them as they have caused me to feel. 
Do not let them perceive that they have changed 
masters. Be their protector as I have been their 
father. 


The Bishop of Quebec, himself in a 
dying condition, administered the last 
sacraments, and at four o'clock in the 
morning, on the 14th of September, 
Montcalm quietly entered into his rest. 
The wife and the children would wait 
long for him ; he would never return to 
his beloved Candiac. No one could be 
found to make a coffin, and an old 
servant of the Ursuline Convent, pro- 
curing a few boards, nailed them 
together to form a rough box. In it 
they laid the body of the dead captain, 
and in the evening of the same day 


they buried him. There was no escort, 
no funeral pageantry; the officers of 
the garrison and some of the people, 
mostly women and children, joined the 
silent procession along the deserted 
streets. A shell bursting under the 
floor of the Ursuline Convent had 
made a deep cavity, which had been 
shaped into a rude grave. There they 
laid him away, and as the clods fell 
upon his coffin, they sounded the death- 
knell of New France. On the 18th of 
the month De Ramesay surrendered 
the town to the English. 

A month later a great fleet ap- 
proached the chalk cliffs of England. 
On the quarter-deck of the line-of- 
battle ship Prince William lay a coffin. 
It contained all that was left of Wolfe. 
A few days before the battle on the 
Plains of Abraham, Wolfe had sent a 
frank and despondent letter to Pitt, in 
which he told of his failures and the 
slender prospect of success. It had 
been made public, and the English 
people were not prepared for the 
news of the splendid achievement 
which arrived at the same time as the 
dead body of the commander. Oh, 
what a home-coming was there! Such 
manifestations of joy have not often 
been seen in England, as when the 
story of his great victory, the tale of 
his great success, had- been spread 
abroad. Bonfires blazed on every hill, 
and the people fairly went mad with 
enthusiasm ; but no sound reached the 
dull ear of the dead soldier on the great 
ship, in peace after so much suffering, 
so much struggling, so much heroism, 
such high endeavour. There was quiet 
in one little hamlet, where a bereaved 
mother thought that not ali the Empire 
of the West, which had been won at 
the point of his sword, could compen- 
sate for the loss of her son; and in 
another home, another woman bowed 
her head over a miniature placed in her 
hand by a gallant sailor, who told her 
the story of that last interview in the 
cabin of the ship. 





The Bicycle and its “ Wild Oats” 
By Eleanor Hoyt 


HE bicycle is not dead—not by 
any means. It is merely a 


reformed character, and _ is 
steadily regaining favour with the 
better part of the community. It has 
turned from the husks and gone humbly 
back to veal and respectability. 

There is an excellent parable in the 
story of the wheel; and he who runs 
may read, unless he is scorching too 
vigorously to have time for literature. 
The bicycie’s history is so essentially 
and profoundly human. It reflects 
century-lamp side-lights upon the ways 
of men, women, and society. It points 
a moral. Incidentally, it points an 
immoral. 

Probably no one, not even the oldest 
inhabitant, remembers from what quar- 
ter of the horizon the bicycle dawned 
upen London. It came unheralded ; 
but from the start it had its circle of 
admirers —venturesome, hardy souls, 
who welcomed it, as they would have 
welcomed a lord, a new long-haired 
erotic poet, a new beauty, a new 
American multi-millionaire. There is 
a socialscontingent with whom novelty 
always succeeds. 

The fact that the bicycle had but 
two wheels, when the public was used 
to four wheels, or at least three, was a 
guarantee of a certain degree of popu- 
larity. 

Famous men have built great repu- 
tations upon eccentricities slighter than 
that. 

The primitive high-wheel was what 
might be called a difficult individual. 
This candidate for social honours did 
not cringe, was not even easily moved 
and won. It disarmed aristocratic 
prejudice against presuming strangers 
by being more exclusive than the most 
exclusive. It refused to truckle even 
to the bluest of blood or the longest 


purse. It would throw a scion of the 
oldest family into a mud hole as non- 
chalantly as though he were the veriest 
street arab. It refused to be cajoled 
into amiability by even the fairest 
society belle. It was haughty, expen- 
sive, dangerous, conspicuous. To be 
seen in its company became a badge of 
distinction, and a ride in Hyde Park 
upon a high-wheel was more to be 
desired than a walk in the Row with 
the latest celebrity. 

Of course social popularity for the 
stranger who played his cards so well 
was a foregone conclusion. Society en 
masse seldom callsa bluff. The pioneers 
who first flocked to the new-comer’s 
standard were later elbowed aside in 
the rush. The wheel was taken up by 
the smart set, and the hoi pollot, as 
always, followed its leaders. It was 
launched upon the social vortex. It 
changed to suit new conditions. Its 
provincialism and eccentricity disap- 
peared. They had served their purpose. 
Its aggressiveness was toned down and 
its rough edges smoothed. It took on 
the well-groomed inconspicuousness of 
the prosperous stockbroker, and settled 
into luxury as to the manner born. It 
developed rubber tyres and pneumatic 
saddles, and adopted a brake, to avoid 
an inelegant necessity of vigorous back- 
pedalling. 

These metamorphoses 
quently in London, but 
chronicles them. 

The fiery, untamed stranger bowed 
to the dictum of a society in which 
self-repression is the first and great 
commandment, and cultivated good 
form, at the cost of individuality, as 
many a lion had done before it. A 
child could play with it in its new 
safety phase. Still its popularity 
waxed, and with it its self-conceit. 


occur fre- 
no Ovid 
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“‘ Verily,” said the bicycle, “I am 
the whole thing. Society lives but in 
my smile. I am arbiter of the 
social destiny of maidens. Through 
me only can the summer man _ star 
triumphantly. I have subdued the 
chaperon, and toppled her from her 
throne. I have improved the country 
roads. I have given a black eye to the 
oft-sung horse, who is a_ slow and 
awkwardly constructed beast at best, 
and never deserved his reputation. 
Children cry for me. Old age cannot 
endure life without me. I am Alpha 
and Omega. In fact, to quote the 
gentleman whom I occasionally see 
upon the bill-boards, ‘ The world is 
mine.’ ”’ 

The instructive biography of Beau 
Brummel, and the sage remarks which 
William Shakespeare put into the 


mouth of one Wolsey, who was him- 
self something of a high roller in his 
day, would have made excellent reading 
for the bicycle at this stage of its 


career, but a kind Providence did not 
throw the volumes in the social lion’s 
way, and no influence checked his 
inflation. In fact, it was about this 
time that improved foot-pumps were 
invented to help on his inflation. 

The wheel was the rage. Men for- 
sook sweethearts and wives to follow 
the charmer. Women neglected chil- 
dren and homes to swell the ranks of 
its devotees. Its name was on all lips. 
Its praises were sung wherever the race 
congregated. Men fought, bled, and 
died to establish the claims to superi- 
ority of their favourite saddles. Women 
turned from their dearest friends 
because of differences of opinion regard- 
ing the length of wheeling skirts. The 
English language was shaken to its 
foundation and readjusted to do the 
celebrity honour. 

Naturally, all this went to the 
wheel’s head. What could one expect 
save that? History is rich in illustra- 
tions of this same natural sequence. 
Individuals, nations—it is the same 


with all. Much fame and power drive 
them to folly. 

The bicycle began to show a leaning 
toward effeminate luxury and caprice. 
It went in for silver mountings. It 
came out in radiant colours. It wore 
eccentric brakes and decorated itself 
with ribbons and cyclometers and 
watches and other trinkets. All that 
might have been forgiven, but its 
morals weakened though its frame 
grew strong, and it began to strike a 
pace that was beyond the limits of dis- 
cretion. In the best circles it was 
rumoured that the bicycle had been 
seen in company with persons who were 
not—well, who were not people one 
could know. 

It was undoubtedly becoming faster 
every day, and as time went on it 
began perceptibly to run madly down- 
hill. At last it threw restraint to the 
winds and gave up brakes altogether. 
All weight was irksome to it, for its 
one aim was to attain speed, and it 
went the pace that killed. Sometimes 
it killed its rider also, sometimes the 
unlucky mortal who happened to be 
crossing the street. 

For a time the bicycle’s social 
prestige stood the strain of its reckless 
dissipation. Every one understood 
that it was fast; but speed doesn’t 
necessarily exclude an object of devotion 
from the best social circle, if it retains 
sufficient discretion not to flaunt its 
misdoings in society’s face. A few 
Puritanic censors snubbed it. An 
occasional chaperon forbade her 
débutantes to be seen with it. Some 
one-time hospitable doors were closed 
to it. But, in the pride of its youth 
and self-confidence, the wheel refused 
to be warned by these straws that 
marked the ebb tide. It was firmly 
convinced that, like the king, it could 
do no wrong, and that society could 
not drop it, because society could not 
exist without it. 

So it sowed its wild oats with lavish 
prodigality, and disregarded the frowns 
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of Dame Grundy. It became a sporting 
character, going in for century runs 
and professional races, and constantly 
cheapening itself. It went out with 
wildly yelling bicycle clubs clad in 
sweaters that shrieked to heaven, and 
making Sunday a day of horror to the 
quiet and orderly part of the com- 
munity. It appeared in popular resorts 
with notoriously gay soubrettes, and 
dined at the ‘Star and Garter,” 
not wisely but too well—going home, 
later, on its back, in a hansom cab, 
with its (w)heels sticking out over 
the dash-board. It scorched down 
Hind Head with bloomer-clad girls, 
and was to be seen leaning against the 
railings of notorious road-houses in 
close communion with barmaids. It 
passed its old friends in their smart 
traps, as it was whirling suburban- 
wards for Sunday dinner, in company 
with strident-voiced hoodlums, and 
the friends looked the other way. The 
hours it kept were enough to shock 
a Club man. It was outside the pale, 
and respectable society could not 
spread its mantle of clemency broadly 
enough to cover this black sheep. 

The good women where the first to 
cut it. Itis always that way; but in 
defence of feminine charity, it may be 
said that,the women are usually acting 
under orders from the men folk of 
their families. Personally, a man has 
no objection to another man because 
he isa sad dog; but ‘there is one law 
for a male, and another for his wife or 
sister—both laws being formulated in 
the master masculine brain. 

So the women of the best society 
dropped the wheei. 

They still talked about it behind 
closed doors and with elevated eye- 
brows. Their husbands had told them 
such tales; and then they had seen— 
Oh, well, one could see enough circum- 
stantial evidence to hang the accused 
any time one chose to go out in the 
streets. The husbands and brothers 
still maintained speaking relations with 
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the voué. They even went with it on 
some of its reckless outings, and laughed * 
at its misdoings; but they no longer 
courted it. They only patronized it. 
They were not putting it up at their 
clubs, taking it into their homes, turning 
their servants over to it, pressing com- 
pliments and gifts upon it, seeking its 
companionship early and late. 

The wheel felt the difference and 
resented it; but the attitude of the 
conventional world only embittered it 
and drove it to worse excesses. Every 
man bitterly blames a society from 
which he has deliberately cut himself 
off. At last the pace began to tell 
upon the bicycle that had gone wrong. 
It showed the wear and tear and grew 
careless of its dress. There were times 
when it shone with all its old glory. 
More often it was a tarnished and seedy 
ghost of its early self. Then even its 
disreputable friends began to drop 
away from it. The blonde soubrette 
went off with an automobile, and the 


shop-girl coolly passed it by on the 
The 


arm of a bright plaid golf-bag. 
iron entered into the soul of the dis- 
carded idol, and it learned in bitterness 
that the philosophers were not such 
duffers as the casual observer might 


believe. It grew rusty and misan- 
throphic, and didn’t even care to wash. 
It lodged in gloomy basements and 
tenement halls and _ boarding - house 
cellars; and, punctured in tyre and 
spirit, leaned wearily against tumble- 
down sheds and cursed its folly. 

But the very completeness of its ruin 
was its salvation. Some sinners must 
touch bottom before they get a rebound. 
When its demoralizing following left it 
alone, the wheel had time for reflection 
and good resolutions, and saw the error 
of its ways. There was nothing in it 
now to attract false sycophants; but a 
few friends of better days, who had 
watched its descent to Avernus more 
in sorrow than in anger, had stood by, 
and it turned to them. 

The bicycle pulled itself together and 
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looked for honest work. It found it. 
There were scores of men and women 
living at a distance from their work 
who were willing to give it employ- 
ment. It proved steady and faithful. 
Those old and prosperous friends who 
had kept track of it watched it now, 
and approved. There was a chastened 
and subdued wheel that had turned 
over a new leaf, and was trying to lead 
the strenuous life. A good fellow, too, 
a jolly friend. Of course it had been a 
bit wild, but look at so-and-so and 
such-and-such. They had had their 
fling, and who thought the worse of 
them for it? 

So when these men met the social 
outcast, they spoke it fair, and once 
more invited it to the club. Then they 
talked to their women folk and told 
them that the bicycle showed a broken 
and contrite spirit, and was leading a 
respectable life; and woman, who loves 
a sinner amenable to gentle influence, 
and who would rather be under-study 


to erring man’s guardian angel than 
star in any other réle, smiled mistily 
through sympathetic eyes, and said, 
‘“* Do bring the poor fellow to dinner.” 

So the wheel came back to its own, 


and charitable friends ignored the 
interregnum and held out the right 
hand of fellowship to it. It has sowed 
its wild oats, and travelled far and wide 


for the sowing, but those days are 
pist. Against an occasional lapse 
from grace it may not be proof, but as 
a steady thing, it is again a dweller in 
the camps of the Philistines. It is the 
friend of the family, has comfortable 
quarters in city homes, and is an 
indispensable adjunct of country life. 
It isn’t a fad to-day, doesn’t dominate 
society, but leads a useful and comfort- 
able existence in the odour of respecta- 
bility, and this summer promises to 
give it a standing that it has not had in 
the last few years. 

Swell ladies’ tailors tell that for the 
first time in several years their patrons 
are ordering generous wheeling outfits 
with their summer wardrobes. Certain 
exclusive country clubs are seeing fit 
to enlarge their bicycle quarters. 
Evidently the ravens who croaked 
bicycle obituaries were yellow news- 
mongers. The wheel is, if one has a 
catholic taste in metaphors, rising from 
its ashes. 

Possibiy there are moments when it 
dreams of les beaux jours in Vagabondia, 
but it has no regrets. It looks, with 
friendly pity, at the automobile, for it 
knows that history will repeat itself, 
and that the making of social incident 
is painful work, even when the story 
ends, as it does, with reinstatement in 
the good graces of society’s better half. 
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N a small town every man 
who has been in the com- 
munity long enough to be- 
come thoroughly known to 

the townsmen has a place in 


the human mosaic; that place seldom 


changes. Occasionally a man is a year 
in finding his place. The town of 
Willow Creek located Calhoun Perkins 
in two days. Wednesday he arrived 
in town with his son, whom he called 
“Bud’¢ Thursday night it was re- 
ported that he had been fishing the 
second time. That settled it. After 
that the boasting of Perkins about his 
family in the Old Country and his 
assertion that he expected to go into 
business only made the men laugh 
when Perkins left a group of them. 
They were not interested in Perkins by 
the following Saturday; and Monday 
every man in the town felt that his 
judgment of a man who would go fish- 
ing every day had been handsomely 
vindicated, when it was learned that 
Perkins had served in the rebel army. 
When Perkins had been in the town 
three years the anecdotes illustrating 
his shiftlessness multiplied, and his 
name was a synonym for that trait of 
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VICTORY 


By William Allen White 


character known in the vernacular as 
*no-’count.” In the third spring, 
after a winter’s tussle with rheumatism, 
Perkins died. His funeral was of so 
little importance that none of the cor- 
pulent old ladies in black alpaca, hold- 
ing their handkerchiefs carefully folded 
in their hands, came panting across. 
the town to attend it. No women 
came at all. And the Perkins boy 
stood by stolidly while the dry clods 
were rumbling upon the pine box in 
the grave. The boy wished to be 
alone, and he would not sit on the seat 
with the driver. He wiped a little 
moisture from his eyes, and rode to 
town with his feet hanging out of the 
back of the waggon that had held the 
coffin. 

When the waggon came to the thick 
of the town, Bud Perkins quietly slid 
to the ground, and joined a group of 
afternoon idlers who were playing 
marbles on the south side of a livery 
barn. Here and there in the group a 
boy said: ‘“‘H’lo, Bud,’ when the 
Perkins boy joined the coterie, but 
many of the youngsters, being un- 
familiar with the etiquette of mourn- 
ing, were silent, and played on at their 
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game. When the opportunity came 
the Perkins boy put a marble in the 
ring without saying a word. He went 
back to “ taws,” 
and “lagged for 
goes,” with the 
others. Hespoke 
only when he 
was addressed. 
A black sense of 
desolation low- 
ered over him, 
and he could not 
join in the ejacu- 
lations and _ res- 
ponses of the 
game. His luck 
was bad, and he 
lost marble after 
marble. In an hour, when the sun 
was still in the south, he _ with- 
drew from the game and sat alone 
against the barn, drawing figures on 
the earth with a broken piece of hoop- 
iron. The boy could not fight off the 
thought of the empty home waiting 
for him down by theriver. He saw, 
as he sat there, all the furniture, his 
father’s clothes hanging at the foot of 
the bed, the stove in disorder; and 
then he realised that in the whole 
town not one hand was held out to 
him. He was a child, yet the heart- 
lessness of it all cut him to the 
quick. This thought overwhelmed 
him, again and again, each time 
with more agonising force, like an 
increasing wave, and as one flood 
washed over him with fier- 

cer passion than the others, 

the boy rose _ hurriedly, 

ran around the barn, and 

flung himself upon a pile of 

hay. There he gave way 

to a storm of sobs. One 

of the group, who had been 

watching him more closely 

than the others, soon with- 

drew from the game, and 

going in the opposite di- 


and would not sit on the seat with the driver.’ 


Bud Perkins, came tiptoeing around 
the haystack. 

The paroxysm of sobs had ceased, 
and Bud was ly- 
ing face down- 
ward as if asleep. 
He heard the 
step, but preten- 
ded not to hear 
it. He felt some- 
one pressing the 
hay beside him. 
He knew who it 
was, and the two 
boys lay upon 
the hay without 
speaking. The 
Perkins boy 
turned his head 
away from the newcomer ; but try as he 
would, Bud could not keep from snif- 
fling. In a few moments the other 
boy tried to roll the Perkins boy over. 
It was a vain attempt. Then the 
sobbing began anew. But it was a 
short attack, and, at length, the other 
boy said: “‘Bu-ud?” Again he said 
‘“‘Bu-ud?”’ There came no response. 
“*O, Bud—I got somethin’ to tell you!” 
The sniffling continued, and the other 
boy kept on pleading. ‘Ah, Bud, 
come on; I got somethin’ real good,” 
he said. Silence answered. The 
teasing went on: “Say, Bud, I won 
back all your marbles.” That was 
repeated twice. Then a hand went 
over toward the other boy. He filled 
it with marbles, and it went back. 
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MISS MORGAN'S VICTORY 
Another silence was followed by a 
rustle of hay, and a dirty face turned 
over, and a voice said through a 
pathetic, apologetic smiie: ‘‘ This old 
nicked glassey ain't mine.”” The two 
heads nestled together, and four eyes 
gazed at the blue sky and the white 
clouds for a long time. It was the 
Perkins boy who spoke: “Say, 
Piggy, I bet you'd cry, too, if you was 
me. 

Piggy wormed his arm under the 
hay around the Perkins boy’s neck, 
as he asked, ‘‘ What you goin’ to do 
to-night, Bud?” 

“T dunno. Why?” replied Bud. 

“Well, I’m comin’ out to stay all 
night. They’re goin’ to have a party 
at our house, and ma said I could.” 

Bud drew himself up slowly; then 
threw himself with a quick spring on 
top of Piggy, and the two began to 
wrestle like kittens in the hay. 

Even while Piggy Pennington and 
Bud Perkins were sitting at dusk on 
the back-porch steps of the Penning- 
ton house, eating turkey-wings which 
Mrs. Pennington had given to them, 
and devouring ham sandwiches which 
Piggy had taken from the big platterful 
in the pantry, looking the servant girl 
boldly in the face as he did it, even 
then the preparations for the Penning- 
ton entertainment were progressing 
indoors. The parlour, the sitting-room, 
and the dining-room, which had been 
decorated during the warm afternoon 
with borrowed palms and with roses 
from the neighbours’ vines, were being 
ventilated. Windows were rising, and 
doors opening. The velvety air of 
May was fluttering everywhere. And 
there was so much life in it, that when 
Mrs. Pennington saw the two boys 
pass out of the alley gate, she saw the 
Perkins boy grab her son’s hat and run 
away whooping, while Piggy followed, 
throwing clods at his companion’s legs 
and feet. She thought, as she turned 
to her turkey-slicing, that the Perkins 
child was not taking his father’s death 


‘very hard.” But she did not know 
that the boyish whoop was the only 
thing that saved him from sobbing, as 
he left the home where he saw such a 
contrast to his own. How could a 
woman carrying the responsibilities of 
the social honour of the Methodist 
church in Willow Creek have time to 
use her second sight ? 

The guests at the Pennington house 
that evening divided the honours 
equally between the new preacher, for 
whom the party was made, and Miss 
Morgan, whose last niece had married 
and left her but two days before. Most 
of the guests had met the new 
preacher ; but none of them—save one 
or two of her intimate friends—could 
know how the lonely little old woman 
was faring in the cottage whence one 
by one her adopted birds had flown. 
They called her ‘little Miss Morgan” 
in the town, and the story of her life 
of devotion to her brother’s and sister’s 
children was familiar to every one 
about her. For ten years she had 
lived in Willow Creek caring for her 
brother’s orphans. She came to the 
community from the East, and found 
what she brought—culture, friends, 
and kindness at every turn. The 
children whom she had cared for had 
grown up, filed through the town’s 


sat alone against the barn 
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grammar school, and then mating had 
left the little spinster alone. 
At the Penningtons’ 
that evening she was 
cheerful enough — so 
cheerful, indeed, in her 
little bird-like way, that 
many of those who 
talked with her fancied 
that the resourceful little 
body was beyond the 
reach of petty grief. 
The modest, almost girl- 
ish smile beamed through 
the wrinkles of fifty 
autumns as brightly that 
evening at the Penning- 
tons’ as the town had 
ever seen it. From her 
place in a_ high-backed 
chair in the corner, 
Miss Morgan, in_ her 
shy, self - deprecatory 
way, shed _ her faint 
benediction about her as she had 
done for a decade. There’ was 
a sweetness in Miss Morgan’s man- 
ner that made the old men_ gal- 
lant to her in a_ boyish way; 
and the wives, who loved her, were 
proud of their husbands’ chivalry. 
During the evening at the Penning- 
tons’ the conversation found much of 


the new preacher, for whom the party was made 


as she turned to her 
turkey-slicing 


its inspiration in the Memorial Day* 
services on the morrow and in anec- 
dotes about the thrift- 
lessness of Calhoun Per- 
kins. Memorial Day was 
one of the holidays which 
Miss Morgan kept in her 
heart. Then she deco- 
rated each year a lover’s 
grave—a grave she had 
never seen. The day 
had been sacred in her 
heart to the memory of a 
spring night, and the 
moon and the lilacs and 
the uniform of a soldier. 

Upon other days she 

waved this memory away 
with a gay little sigh, 
and would have none of 
it. But on Memorial 
Day she bade the vision 
come into her heart and 
bide a while. 

But she did not open the door there 
at the party. They said to one 
another, going home that night: 
** Well, I don’t see’s she minds it a 
bit. Isn't that pluck for you—not 
lonesome, not grumpy—just the same 
little body she was when we first saw 
her. Well—I know one thing—I 
couldn’t do it.” 

As for Miss Morgan, while 
she was walking home 
that night, she was think- 
ing of the women of her 
age whom she had just 
left; the romance seemed 
to be gone completely from 
their lives, their faces seemed 
a trifle hard to her, and she 
was wondering if life would 
have gone so with her if 
there had been no battle of 
Shiloh. 

* Memorial Day. — An annual 
holiday, on which the American 
people decorate the graves of all 

.’ their loyal soldiers. 
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MISS MORGAN’S VICTORY 


The town clock in 
the schoolhouse was 
tolling eleven as Miss 
Morgan turned the key 
in the front door. The 
night was starry and 
inviting, and as_ her 
house stood among the 
trees. somewhat back 
from the street, Miss 
Morgan did not feel 
afraid to sit in a porch 
chair, refreshing herself, 
before going indoors. 
The wind brought the 
odour of the lilacs from 
the bush at the house 
corner, and the woman 
sat drinking in the 
fragrance. She saw a pair of 
lovers strolling by, who did not 
observe her. She could hear the 
murmur of their voices; she did 
not try to catch their words. 
She sat silently dreaming and 
wondering. Again and again her 
eyes went to the stars in a vain 
questioning, and her lips moved. 
Maybe she was asking “ where,” maybe 
she was asking “why.” As the mo- 
ments slipped by, the years fell away 
from her. She had carried her little 
romance’ in her heart unsullied by 
reality. To-night the talk of Memorial 
Day had brought it all back, and the 
thrill of other days returned 
with the odour of the lilacs. 
She yielded to a vague, crazy 
notion, and in an impulsive, 
girlish run she went to the 
corner of the porch and broke 
a sprig from the lilac-tree. 

Then with a short sigh, that 
had just the hint of a smile in 
it, she took the lilac sprig into 
the house. Perhapsshe fancied 
that no one would see the 
flowers but she. Maybe the 
oppressive siillness of the 
empty house burdened her. 
Certainly something was 


** Dickey, Dickey . 


heavy upon her, for there was no 
smile in the sigh that came deeply 
from her heart, asshe locked the door. 
It must have seemed lonely for Miss 
Morgan, coming from the crowded 
parlour, and the questions that her 
friends asked about her 
plans may have followed 
her. Perhaps it was the 
answer to these ques- 
tions that kept her 
awake. She sat by her 
window and went over 
and over again the ques- 
tion, what should she do? 
The wedding that had so 
recently livened the cot- 
tage kept coming to the 
little old woman’s mind, 
and with it came the 
bride. When the other 
children had gone away, 
Miss Morgan let them 
go with her blessing, and 
was glad of their good 
, fortunes. But this last 
* child to go had been 
Miss Morgan’s pet. As 
the lonely spinster sat there she recalled 
how the child had been moulded by 
her; how she had fancied the child’s 
heart was hers, cherishing in it the 
ideals, the sentiment, the tendernesses 
that the older heart had held sacred for 
a lifetime. Miss Morgan recalled how 
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know my dad 
s a soldier?” 


she and the girl had mingled their tears 
over the first long dress that their 


hands made, knowing, each of them, 
that it meant the coming of the parting. 
As she looked into the awful vistas of 
the stars, the woman knew that she 


was one of God's creatures, all alone— 
without one soul that she might even 
signal to. 

The word “alone” came to her so 
strangely that she repeated it in a 
whisper. Its sound touched some 
string within her bosom, and she put 
her head upon the open window sill 
and wept, sobbing the word “alone” 
until sleep soothed her. 

The morning sunlight helped Miss 
Morgan to put aside the problems of 
the night; she bummed an old war 
tune as she went about her work, but 
it did not lift the silence from the 
house. The rooms that a few days 
before had been vocal with life, were 
so dead that the clock ticking in the 
parlour might be heard in the kitchen. 
The canary’s cheerful song echoed 
shrilly through the silent place, Miss 
Morgan said to him, “ Dickey, Dickey, 
for gracious sake, keep  still—you'll 
drive me wild.” But her voice only 
increased the bird’s vehemence, and 
the throbbing in her ears brought on 
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a headache. When she put a 
paper over the cage, the clock 
annoyed her. She was irri- 
tated by a passing boy whistling 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me” 
with all his might, but sadly 
off the key. She went to the 
window and saw Bud Perkins. 

She did not know that the 
child had just arisen from a 
cheering breakfast at the Pen- 
ningtons’—even if she knew 
how much a hearty breakfast 
cheers up any boy. But the 
spectacle of the orphan facing 
the world so bravely moved 
Miss Morgan. She felt a 
sudden wave of pity, and with 
it came the conviction of 
guilt—that she had been selfish while 
the boy was suffering. She had 
heard at the Penningtons’ that the 
county would probably take charge 
of him; but she recalled what she 
had heard in its full meaning to 
the child only when she saw him turn 
the corner, going toward the centre of 
the town. There was a feeling of keen 
joy in her heart as she realized that she 
was not useless in the world, and she 
went about her morning’s work with 
the lightest heart in all Willow Creek 
beating in her breast. 

Bud Perkins had seen but two 
Memorial Days in this locality—and 
upon each of these days he and his 
father had gone fishing. The boy 
knew it was a soldiers’ holiday, and 
from Piggy Pennington Bud had found 
out what were the purposes of the day. 
He knew that his father had been a 
soldier—a soldier on the wrong side. 
But he did not know that graves of 
rebel soldiers were not included in 
the day’s sacrament. 

‘“*Mornin’, Captain,” said Bud to 
a slight, grey-haired old man, stooping 
over a basket of flowers in a vacant 
store-room in the main street of thetown. 

When the man replied kindly the 
boy took heart to say: “You must 
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be kind o’ running things here, I 
guess.” 

“I’m in charge of the flowers, Bud, 
just for to-day,” replied Captain Meyers, 
who did not wish to seem as vain- 
glorious as he was. 

Goin’ to put flowers on all the 
soldiers’ graves—are you?” queried 
Bud. The elder replied that the Com- 
mittee aimed to do so. 

“Did you know my dad was a 
dier ? ’’ was the boy’s next question. 

The captain’s heart was _ pricked 
when he saw what was in Bud’s mind. 
The captain knew what the next query 
would be. He was a gentle man and 
kind. So, looking about to see if any 
comrades of a sterner sect than he 
were in hearing before replying, he 
said: “You mustn’t feel bad now, 
Buddie, but it’s only them on the 
loyalist side—whose graves we decorate 
to-day. I wouldn’t mind, if I was 
you.” Captain Meyers was not a 


sol- 


diplomat, and he said the words poorly. 


In an instant the boy’s eyes filled 
with tears. They dried in anger before 
they reached his flushed cheek. He 
clinched his hands, turned, and walked 
hotly out of the room. In the door he 
paused, whirled around, and cried,— 

“Yank! Yank! Rick-stick-stank ! 

High Vall, low ball, dirty-faced Yank !” 

Then he ran wildly down the street 
to escape the infuriated mob which he 
believed would pursue him. The know- 
ledge that he was cut off from the day’s 
festivities made him wince with pain as 
he ran. Not until he came out upon 
the road across the prairie did he stop 
—breathless, worn out, crying. During 
the next two hours the boy wandered 
on the prairie and in the woods gather- 
ing wild flowers. By the time the 
exercises in the Willow Creek opera 
house were finished and the procession 
was formed, Bud Perkins had a heaping 
armful of field blossoms. He was 
coming over the hill to the cemetery 
when he heard the band strike up¢he 
“Dead March” down in the village. 
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His impulse was to run away. He 
checked himself and walked across the 
place, past the shafts and monuments, 
toward his father’s grave under the hill 
furthest from the town. In the middle 
of the cemetery the boy stopped. His 
eyes were caught by a marble lamb 
over a child’s grave. The inscription 
he read was “‘ Mary Pennington, aged 
two years, three months, and ten days.” 
The date line upon the stone told of 
a year that had passed before the 
Perkins boy was born. He gazed at it 
a moment, and put there a handful of 
his choicest flowers. Looking up he 
saw some early visitor to the silent 
place stepping from behind a monu- 
ment. Bud had scattered his flowers 
before he saw that he was being 
watched ; so he pretended to hunt for 
stones to throw. He gathered several, 
and peppered them at shafts and at 
birds. 


wandered on the prairie 
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Bud Perkins 
walked to the 
freshly -made 
mound where his 
father lay, and 
scattered his posies 
overit. Thevillage 
‘cornet band” was 
coming nearer and 
nearer to the hill. 
The boy curbed a 
temptation to 
leave. He walked 
leisurely about the 
grave until the Me- 
morial Day proces- 
sion had entered 
the big iron gate 
a hundred yards 
away. Calhoun 
Perkins’s grave 
could not be seen from the plot 


where the townspeople had gathered. 
The boy sat down with his back to the 


crowd. He did not know how near the 
people were to him. He felt that they 
were staring down, perhaps laughing, at 
him. So he tried to assume a carelessair. 
He picked up clods and tossed them at 
adjacent objects. Tiring of this, he 
chewed the grass stems, and sucked 
the nectar from the corolla of wild 
honeysuckles. But this did not keep 
the lump out of his throat, and it did 
not subdue the turmoil of sorrow in his 
heart at the thought that his father was 
scorned in the town. Once his small 
frame shook with a strangled sob, but 
immediately afterwards he threw an 
unusually big clod at a post near by. 
He had been hearing voices and foot- 
steps on the brow of the hill for several 
minutes. Occasionally he picked out 
a familiar voice, and once he heard 
Mealy Jones call his name. He did 
not answer, but a woman standing a 
little further up the hill asked Mealy, 
‘““Who is it, Harold?” ‘ Bud,” said 
the youngster. 

“Bud who?” 
voice. 


asked the 


woman’s 


The Perkins boy 
heard the dia- 
logue. He was 
sitting down, 
throwing clods 
into the air, and 
catching them as 
they fell, and this 
appeared to be an 
engrossing task. 

“Bud Perkins. 
He’s settin’ down 

by his pa’s grave,” re- 
plied the boy on the 
hill. The child by the 
fresh mound pictured 
himself as the other 
boy saw him, and his 
eyes brimmed over 
with tears. He seemed 
so desolate. 

“Why don’t you go to him?” 
insisted the woman, coming nearer. 

“Oh, Miss Morgan,” said the boy 
whom she addressed, lowering his 
voice, but not lowering it sufficiently, 
“Miss Morgan, you don’t know him.” 

Just then Bud was startled by a foot- 
step at his side. He looked up and 


** Mary Penning- 
ton, aged two 
years . , 


went to get his flying hat 
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. and snuggled closer to him.” 


saw Piggy Pennington, who had a big 
bunch of roses in his hands, and who, 
seeing the stained face of his friend, 
said, in embarrassed confusion: ‘* Ma 


sent em.” Piggy put the roses by the 
new pine head-board, and iay down— 
lying across his companion’s feet. 

“Get off me,” said Bud, when he 
had treated himself to a long, trembling 
sniff, after a painful silence. ‘I ain’t 
no footpath.” 

When Piggy went to get his flying 
hat, he said under his breath to Bud, 
“Wipe your face, quick; some one’s 
comin’.” Then he stood awkwardly at 
Bud’s back and shielded him. Piggy 
spoke first to the little woman, now 
only a few paces away. 

“*H’lo, Miss Morgan; looking for 
old Tom? He’s buried off to the right 
yonder.” 

‘“*No, my dear. I want to speak to 
Henry Perkins,” replied the woman, 
beaming the kindest of smiles into the 
guardsman’s face. He stepped from 
the line between Miss Morgan and the 
Perkins boy, not sure that the intruder 


would finda welcome. Bud was glaring 
steadfastly at the earth, between 
his hands and knees. Piggy said, 
“ Bu-ud?” 

‘“* Whut,” was the response. 

“Miss Morgan wants to talk with 
you,” replied Piggy. 

“What’s she want?” inquired the 
Perkins boy, with his head still between 
his knees. 

Miss Morgan had been coming nearer 
and nearer to him as the dialogue had 
progressed. She was standing in front 
of Bud when he added, “I ain't done 
nothin’.” 

Miss Morgan bent down and touched 
his head with her hands. Piggy was 
shaking his head warningly at her with 
much earnestness. He feared that 
such a feminine proceeding would anger 
his comrade. When Miss Morgan sat 
upon the ground beside Bud and took 
one of his hands, stroking it without 
the boy’s resisting, Piggy Pennington 
was dumb with wonder. He could not 
hear the gentle breaking of the 
agonising lump in the child’s throat. 
Even little Miss Morgan could not see 
the tears that had burst over the brims 
of the orphan’s eyes. His face was 
averted. She stroked his hand, and 
snuggled closer to him. Then she 
heard a faint whimper, and her heart 
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could stand the strain no longer; she 
leaned upon the child’s shoulder, and 
mourned with him. The Pennington 
boy did not comprehend it all; but as 
he looked politely away from his friends 
he felt the moisture in his eyes. He 
wiped it away quickly, glancing to see 
if his weakness had been detected. The 
woman recovered in a few moments, 
and arose with the boy’s hand gripping 
hers warmly. He had felt her tears 
through his thin clothing, and was 
conquered. 

“‘Come on, Henry; we're going 
now,” said Miss Morgan, and drew the 
lad up with her hand. 

““ Whur to?” asked Bud, who knew 
the answer instinctively. 

“Home,” replied the little woman, 





who knew that the boy knew, and who 
was sure that he had consented. ‘‘ Our 
home—yours and mine.” 

The boy arose, still holding her hand, 
and looked towards the grave with the 
flowers strewn over it. He gripped her 
hand tightly—so tightly that it pained 
her—and sobbed, as he faced away 
from her: ‘‘O pop!” 

Then they walked on.in silence, till 
they came up with Piggy, who had gone 
a few steps ahead. It was Bud who 
spoke first. He said: “You don’t live 
far from  Piggy’s, do you, Miss 
Morgan ?”’ 

And Piggy Pennington pointed his 
finger at Bud’s dripping eyes and 


grinned, while Miss Morgan smiled 
happily at the clouds. 
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The Puppet Crown: A Romance 
Sy Harold MacGrath 


(Continued from page 548) 


CHAPTER XIII 


BEING OF COMPLICATIONS NOT RECKONED ON 


AURICE leaped to his feet, a 
menace in his eyes. The colonel 
crossed his legs and rested his 

hands on the hilt of his sabre, and 
smiled. 

“‘T could not resist the desire to have 
a friendly chat with you.” 

“You have come cursed inoppor- 
tune,” snarled Maurice. ‘‘ What do 
you want?” 

‘“‘ [ want to give you the countersigns, 
so that when you start for Bleiberg 
to-morrow morning you'll have no 
trouble.” 

** Bleiberg!”’ exclaimed Maurice. 

‘‘ Bleiberg. Madame desires me to 
say to you that you are to start for that 
city in the morning, to fetch those slips 
of parchment which have caused us all 
those years of worry. Ah, my friend,” 
to Fitzgerald, ‘“‘madame would be 
cheap at twenty millions! You sly 
dog! And I never suspected it.” 

Fitzgerald sent him a scowl. 
are damned impertinent, sir.” 

“Impertinent ?” The colonel un- 
crossed his legs and brought his knees 
together. ‘‘ Madame has been under 
my care since she was a child, monsieur ; 
I have a fatherly interest in her. At 
any rate, I am glad that the affair is at 
an end. It was very noble in you. 
If I had had my way, though, it 
would have been war, pure and simple. 
I left the duchess in Brunnstadt this 
morning ; she will be delighted to attend 
the wedding.” 

‘* She will attend it,’’ said Maurice, 


“You 
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grimly, ‘‘ but I would not lay odds on 
her delight. Colonel, the devil take me 
if I go to Bleiberg on any such errand.” 
He went to the window seat. 

The colonel rose and followed him. 
“Pardon me,” he said to Fitzgerald, 
who did not feel at all complimented 
by madame’s haste; “a few words in 
Monsieur Carewe’s ear. He will go to 
Bleiberg ; he will be glad to go. He 
bent towards Maurice. “Go to Bleiberg, 
my son. A word tohimas to madame, 
and off you go to Brunnstadt. Will 
you be of any use there? I think not. 
The little countess would cry out her 
pretty eyes if she heard that you were 
languishing in the city prison at 
Brunnstadt, where only the lowest 
criminals are confined. Submit grace- 
fully, that is to say, like a soldier 
against whom the fortunes of war have 
gone. Go to Bleiberg.” 

“Tll go. I give up.” It was not 
the threat which brought him to this 
decision. It was a vision of a madonna- 
like face. ‘I'll go, John. Where are 
the certificates ?”’ 

“‘ Between the mattress and the slats 
of my bed you will find a gun ina case. 
The certificates are in the barrels.”’ 
His countenance did not express any 
particular happiness; the lines about 
his mouth were sharper than usual. 

“The devil!” cried the colonel ; “ if 
only I had known that!” He laughed. 
“Well, I'll leave you. Six o’clock— 
what’s this,” as he stooped and picked 
up Maurice’s cast-off hussar jacket. 
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‘*T was about to use it as a door mat,”’ 
said Maurice, who was in a nasty 
humour. That Fitzgerald had sur- 
rendered did not irritate him half so 
much as the thought that he was the 
real puppet. His hands were tied, he 
could not act, and he was one who 
loved his share in games. 

The colonel reddened under his tan. 
““No; I'll not lose my temper, though 
this is cause enough. Curse me, but 
you lack courtesy. This is my uniform, 
and whatever it may be to you it is 
sacred to me. You were not forced into 
it; you were not compelled to wear it. 
What would you do if aman wore your 
uniform and flung it around in this 
manner ?”’ 

*T’d knock him down,” Maurice 
admitted. “I apologise, colonel; it 
was not manly. But you must make 
allowances; my good nature has suffered 
a severe strain. I'll get into my own 
clothes to-morrow if you will have a 
servant sew on some buttons and mend 
the collar. By the way, who is eating 
three meals in the east corridor on the 
third floor ?” 

Their glances fenced. The colonel 
rubbed his moustache. 

“T like you,” he said; “ hang me if I 
don’t. But as well as I like you I 
would not give a denier for your life if 
you were found in that self-same 
corridor. The sentinel has orders to 
shoot.” 

** Hum.” 

“ Don’t let that disturb you, you will 
know sooner or later. It is better to 
wait than be shot. A _ horse will 
be saddled at six. You will find it 
in the court. The countersigns are 
Weixel and Arnoldt. Good luck to 
you.” : ' 
“The same to you,” rejoined Maurice, 
** only worse.” 

The colonel’s departure was followed 
by a spell of temporary speechlessness. 
Maurice smoked several khedives, while 
Fitzgerald emptied two or three pipe- 
bowls. 
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“You seem to be in bad odour, 
Maurice,” the latter ventured. 

“In more ways than one. Where, 
in heaven’s name, did you resurrect 
that pipe ?”’ 

“In the stables. 
it’s the tobacco. 
some cigars.” 

And then came another period in the 
conversation. It occurred to both that 
something yawned between them—a 
kind of abyss. Out of this abyss one 
saw his guilt arise. but a 
woman stood at his side. He had an 
accomplice. He had thrown the die, 
and he would stand stubbornly to it. 
And his pride built yet another wall 
around him, impregnable either to 
protests or sneers. He loved—that 
was recompense enough. A man will 
forgive himself of grave sins when 
these are debtors to his love. As for 
the other, he beheld a trust betrayed, 
and he was powerless to prevent it. 
And beside, his self-love smarted, 
And, more 


It isn’t the pipe, 
I had to break up 


chagrin made eyes at him. 
than all else, he recognised his own 
share in the Englishman’s fall from 


grace. It had been innocent mischief 
on his part, true, but nevertheless he 
stood culpable. He had no business 
to talk to a woman he did not know. 
The more he studied the aspects of the 
situation the more whimsical it grew. 
He was the prime cause of a king losing 
his throne, of a man losing his honour, 
of a princess becoming an outcast. 

“Your bride-elect,’’ he said, ‘‘ seems 
somewhat over-hasty. Well, I’m offto 
bed.” 

** Maurice, can you blame me?” 

‘““No, John; whom the gods destroy 
they first makemad. You will come to 
your senses when it is too late.” 

“For God’s sake, Maurice, who is 
she ?”’ 

“What will you do if she breaks her 
promise ?” adroitly evading the question. 

““What shall I do?” He emptied 
the ashes from his pipe, and rose ; and 
all that was aggressive came into his 
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face. ‘I will bind her hands and feet 
and carry her to the altar, and shoot 
the priest who refuses to marry us. 
O, Maurice, rest easy; no woman 
lives who will make a fool of me, and 
laugh.” 

‘*That’scomfort,”’ and Maurice turned 
in. 
This night it was the Englishman 
who sat up till the morning hours. 
Sylvia Amerbach. . . . A fear possessed 
him. If it should be, he thought ; if it 
should be, what then ? 


Midnight in madame’s boudoir; no 
light save that which streamed rosily 
from the coals in the grate. The 
countess sat with her slippered feet 
upon the fender. She held in her hand 
a screen, and whatever thoughts might 
have marked her face, they remained in 
blurred obscurity. 

““Heu!” said madame from the 
opposite side ; “‘itis all over. It was 
detestable. I, to suffer this humilia- 
tion! Do you know what I have done ? 
I have promised to be his wife! His 
wife,I! Is it not droll?” There was 
a surprising absence of mirth in the low 
laugh which followed. 

“I trust madame will find it droll.”’ 

“ And you ?” 

“And 1, madame ?” 

“Yes; did you not bring the clown 
to your feet ?” 

“No, madame.” 

‘How? You did not have the joy 
denied me—of laughing in his face ? ” 

“No, madame.” With each answer 
the voice grew lower. 

“*Since when have I been madame 
to you?” 

** Since to-day.” 

Madame reached out a hand and 
pressed down the screen. ‘“ Elsa, what 
is it?” 

“* What is what, madame ? ”’ 

“This strange mood of yours ? ” 

Silence. 

‘* You were gay enough this morning. 
Tell me.” 


“ There is nothing to tell, madame, 
save that my sacrifices are at an end. I 
have nothing left.” 

“What! You forsake me when the 
end is won?” in astonishment. 

“T did not say that I should desert 
you ; I said that I had no more sacri- 
fices to make.” The countess rose. 
“For your sake, madame, because you 
have always been kind to me, and 
because it is impossible not to love you, 
I have degraded myself. I have pre- 
tended to love a man who saw through 
the artifice and told me so, to save me 
further shame. O, madame, it is all 
execrable! And you will use this love 
which you have gained—this first love 
of a man who has known no other and 
will know no other while he lives !—to 
bring about his ruin? And this other, 
at whose head you threw me—beware 
of him. He is light-hearted and gay, 
perhaps. You call him a clown; he is 
cunning and brave. And unless you 
judge him at his true value, your 
fabric of schemes will fall ere it 
reaches its culmination. Could even 
you trick him with words? No. You 
were compelled to use force. Is he 
not handsome, madame!” with a 
feverish gaiety. ‘“‘Is there a gentle- 
man at your court who is a more per- 
fect cavalier? Why, he blushes like 
a woman! Is there in your court—” 
But her sentence broke, and she could 
not go on. 

“Elsa, are you mad?” 

“Yes, madame, yes; they call it a 
species of madness.” Then, with a 
sudden gust of wrath: “ Why did you 
not leave me in peace? You have 
destroyed me! O, the shame of it!” 
and she fled into her own room. 

Madame sat motionless as_ stone. 
This, among other things, she had not 
reckoned on. 

Only the troopers slept in peace that 
night, and the servants. 


Maurice was up betimes next morn- 


ing. The hills and valleys lay under a 
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mantle of sparkling rime, and the very 
air, keen of edge and whistling, glis- 
tened in the sunlight. The iron shoes 
of the horses beat sharply on the stone 
flooring of the courtyard. Maurice 
examined his riding furniture; pulled 
at the saddle, tugged at the rein 
buckles, lifted the leather flaps and 
tried the stirrup straps. It was not 
that he doubted the ability of the 
groom; it was because this peculiar 
care was second nature to him. 
Fitzgerald watched him, and meditated. 
Some of his thoughts were not pleasant. 
His eyes were heavy. At times he 
would lift his shoulders and permit 
half a smile to flicker over his lips; a 
certain thought caused this. The 
colonel sat astride a broad-chested 
cavalry horse, spotless white. He was 
going to accompany Maurice to the 
frontier. He had imbibed the exhilar- 
ating tonic of the morning, and _ his 
spirits ran high. At length Maurice 
leaped into the saddle, caught the stir- 


rups well, and signalled to the colonel 
that he was ready. 

“You understand, Maurice?” Fitz- 
gerald asked. 

“Yes, John; all the world loves a 


lover. Besides, it is a glorious morn- 
ing for a ride. Up, portcullis, down 
drawbridge!”’ waving his hand to the 
colonel. 

And away they went through the 
gateway, into the _ frosted road. 
Maurice felt the spirit of some medizval 
ancestor creep into his veins, and he 
longed for an hour of the feudal days, 
to rescue a princess from some dungeon 
keep and to harry an over lord. 
After all, she was a wonderful woman, 
and Fitzgerald was only a man, to give 
up all for the love of woman is the only 
sacrifice a man can make. Perhaps 
Adam thought Eden well lost so long 
as Eve went with him. 

‘En evant!” cried the colonel. “A 
fine day, a fine day for the house of 
Auersperg ! ” 

“And a devilish bad one for the 


houses of Fitzgerald and Carewe. 
Woman’s ambition, coupled with her 
deceit, is the root of all evil; money 
was simply an invention of man to 
protect himself from her encroach- 
ments. Eve was ambitious and 
deceitful; all women are her daughters. 
When the pages of history grow 
dull Ps 

“‘Time puts a maggot in my lady’s 
brain,” supplemented the colonel. “‘It 
is like a row of dominoes. The power 
behind the throne, the woman behind 
the power; an impulse moves the 
woman, and lo! how they clatter 
down. But without woman, history 
would be poor reading. The greatest 
battles in the world, could we but see 
behind, were fought for women. Men 
are but footnotes, and, unfortunately, 
history is made up of ‘footnotes. But 
it is a fine thing to be a footnote; that 
is my ambition. Ah, if you but knew 
what a pleasure it is for an old man 
like me to have a finger in the game 
time plays! To meddle with affairs, 
directly or indirectly! Kingdoms are 
but judy shows; kings and queens but 
puppets, but we who pull the strings— 
ah, that is it! To play a game of chess 
with crowns!” 

‘“‘There are 
seems to hold 
instance.” 

“Madame follows my advice in all 
she does.” 

Maurice opened his eyes at this state- 
ment. 

“Would you believe an old man like 
me could lay such a train? All this 
was my idea. It was difficult to get 
madame to agree with my _ views. 
War? I am not afraid of it: I am 
suspicious of it. One day your friend 
returned a personal letter of madame’s 
having written across it, ‘I laugh at 
you.’ It was very foolish. No man 
laughs at madame more than once. 
She will, one day, return this letter to 
him. A crown, a fine revenge, in one 
fell swoop.” 


madame 


exceptions ; 
in this 


the strings 
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** She will ruin him utterly.” 

“ Utterly.” 

“Have you any idea what sort of a 
man my friend is?” 

“‘He lacks the polish of a man of 
affairs, and he surrenders too easily.” 

‘“‘ He will never surrender madame.” 

“How?” 

‘* You remember his father; he will 
prove his father’s son, every inch of 
him. O, my colonel, the curtain has 
only risen. One fine morning your 
duchy will wake up without a duchess.” 

“‘ What do you infer—an abduction ?” 
The colonel laughed. 

“ That is my secret.” 

** And the pretty countess ?”’ banter- 
ingly. 

“It was rather bad taste in madame. 
It was putting love and patriotism to 
questionable purposes. I am a gentle- 
man.” 

‘‘ It was out of consideration for you; 
madame was not quite sure about you. 
But you are right; all of it has rather 
a dark shade. You may rob a man of 


his valuables and give them back; a 


broken word is not to be mended. 
Why did you keep the hiding place 
so secret? I could have gotten those 
consols, and all this would have been 
avoided.” 

““How should I know where they 
were? It was none of my affair.” 

“We are trusting you; I might have 
gone myself. You will return with the 
treasure. Why have I not asked your 
word? Curiosity would bring you 
back; curiosity. Besides this, you 
have an idea that with your presence 
about, a flaw in the glass may be 
found. Yes, you will be back. History 
is to be made ; when you are old you 
will glance at the page and say: ‘ Look 
there; rather a pretty bit,eh? Well, 
I helped to make it ; indeed, had it not 
been for me and my curiosity it would 
not have been made at all.’ And 
above all things, do not stop to talk to 
veiled women.” There was a chuckling 
sound. “I say, your Englishman is 
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clever now and then. In the gun 
barrels! Who would have looked for 
them there? But why did he come 
himself? Why did he not trust to his 
bankers? Why did he not turn over 
the affair to his representative, the 
British minister? There were a hundred 
ways of averting the catastrophe. Why 
did he not usea little forethought when 
he knew how anxious we were for his 
distinguished person ? ” 

“Why does the moon rise at night 
and the sun at dawn? I am on 
Cumezan Sybil. And perhaps it is the 
impulse which moves the woman 
behind the power behind the throne; 
they call it fate. Had I been in his 
place I daresay I should have followed 
his footsteps.” 

Not long after they arrived at the 
frontier where they were to separate, 
to meet again under conditions dis- 
agreeable to both. The colonel gave 
him additional instructions. 

“Go; return as quickly as possible.” 

“Never fear; I should not like to 
miss the finale to this opera bouffe.” 

“Rail on, my son; call it by any 
name you please, only do not interrupt 
the prompter,” and with this the 
colonel waved him an adieu. 

And Maurice began the journey 
through the mountain pass, thinking 
and planning and scheming without 
answer. However he looked at the 
situation the end was the same: the 
Osians were doomed. If he himself 
played false and retained the certificates 
till too late to be of benefit to the 
duchess, war would follow, and the 
kingdom would be soundly beaten... . 
Would Prince Frederick still hold to 
his agreement and marry her royal 
highness, however ill the fortunes of 
war fared? There was a swift current 
of blood to his heart. The Voiture- 
verse of a countess faded away... . 
Supposing Prince Frederick withdrew 
his claims? Some day her highness 
would be free; free, without title or 
money or shelter. It was a wild dream. 
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Was there not, when ajl was said, a 
faint hope for his own affairs in the fall 
of Fitzgerald ? 

She was lonely, friendless, personally 
known to few. Still, she would be an 
Osian princess for all her misfortunes. 
But an Osian princess was not so great 
that love might not possess her. 
Without royalty she would be only a 
woman. ... What would Austria 
do? what would Austria say? If 
Austria had placed Leopold on the 
throne, certainly it was to shut out the 
house of Auersperg.... And who 
was this man Beauvais, who served one 
house openly and another under the 
rose? Where had he met him before, 
and why did the thought of him cause 
unrest? To rescue her somehow, to 
win her love, to see the glory of the 
world light the heavens in her eyes. If 
the dream was mad, it was no less 
pleasant. He was a commoner, he 


had nothing in the world but his brain 


andhisarm. Fitzgerald, now, possessed 
a famous title and an ancient name. 
These kings and princes hereabouts 
could boast of but little more than he; 
and there were millions to back him. 
He could dream of princesses and still 
be sane. Maurice did not envy the 
Englishman’s riches, but he coveted 
his right of way. . . How often had 
he indulged in vain but pleasant 
dreams! Even in the old days he was 
always succouring some proud beauty 
in distress. Sometimes it was at sea, 
sometimes in railroad wrecks, some- 
times in the heart of flames; but he 
was ever there, like a guardian angel. 
It was never the same heroine, but that 
did not matter! she was always beauti- 
ful and rich, high placed and loveable, 
and he never failed to brush aside all 
obstacles which beset the path to the 
church door. He had dreamed of 
Palladins, and here at last was his 
long-sought opportunity—and he could 
do nothing! He laughed. How many 
such romances lay beneath the banter 
and jest of those bald bachelor 


diplomat friends of his. Had fate 
reserved him for one of these ? 

The echo of a vineyard song came 
from the fields. They were peasants, 
but they never dreamed wildly as he 
did. The seal of slavery was set on 
them; they had no foolish dreams. 
They were not free, they could not soar 
on ambition’s tricky wings; they were 
grubs of the earth, and- honey was 
unknown to them. Happy grubs! To 
be a clod is something; one cannot feel. 

It was noon when he entered the 
city of Bleiberg. He went directly to 
his hotel, where a bath and a change of 
clothes took tke stiffness from his 
limbs. True enough, he found the gas 
burning full tilt, and this brought him 
back to material things. He was in no 
particular hurry to go to che Grand 
hotel; there was plenty of time. 
Happily there was no mail for him ; he 
was not needed in Vienna. At two 
o'clock he set out forthe lower town. 
On the way he picked up odds and 
ends of news. The king was rapidly 
sinking; he had_ suffered another 
stroke, and was now without voice. 
There was unusual activity in the bar- 
racks. The students of the university 
were committing mild depredations, 
such as building bonfires, holding 
flambeau processions, and _ breaking 
windows which contained the photo- 
graphs of Prince Frederick of Car- 
navia, who, strangely enough, was still 
wrapt in obscurity. When Maurice 
entered the Grand hotel he looked 
casually among the porters, but the 
round-faced one was missing. He 
approached the desk. The proprietor 
did not recognise him. He pushed 
forward the register. 

“No, my friend,” said Maurice, 
affably, “I am not going to sign. 
Instead I wish to ask a favour. A 
week ago a party of the king’s troopers 
met upstairs.” 

The proprietor showed signs of 
returning memory, together with a 
strange agitation. 
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“There was a slight disturbance,” 
went on Maurice, still using the affable 
tone. “Herr —ah— Hamilton, I 
believe—”’ 

The proprietor grew limp and yellow. 
** I—] do not know where he is.” 

“I do,” replied Maurice. “ Don’t 
you recognise me? Have I changed 
so since I came here to doctor a 
sprained ankle ?”’ 

* You? Before God, herr, I was 
helpless; I had nothing to do with it!” 
terrified at the peculiar smile of the 
victim. 

“ The key to this gentleman’s room,” 
was the demand. 

6c j—.”” 

‘“* The key, and be quick about it.” 

The key came forth. ‘“ You will say 
nothing, herr; it would ruin my busi- 
ness. It was a police affair.” 

“Has anyone been in this room 
since?” 

**No, herr; the key has been in my 
pocket.” 


“Where is the, porter who brought 
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me here ? 

“He was nota porter; he was with 
the police.” 

Maurice passed up the stairs. He 
found the room in disorder, but a dis- 
order rather familiar to his eyes. He 
had been’the cause of most of it. Here 
was where he broke the baron’s arm 
and thumped three others on the head. 
It had been a good fight. Here was a 
hole in the wall where one of the empty 
revolvers had gone—missing the 
colonel’s head by an inch. There was 
«a smudge on the carpet, made by the 
falling candles. He saw Fitzgerald’s 
pipe and picked it up. No; the 
chamber maid had not yet been here. 
He went over to the bed, stared at it, 
and shrugged. He raised the mattress. 
There was the gun case. He drew it 
forth and took out the gun, not, how- 
ever, without a twist of his nerves. 
Four millions of crowns, a woman’s 
love, the fall of a dynasty and the rise 
of another, all wadded in those innocent 
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looking gun barrels! He hesitated 
for a space, then unlocked the 
breech, and held the tubes toward the 
window. There was nothing in the 
barrels, nothing but the golden sun- 
light, which glinted along the polished 
steel. 


XIV 
QUI M’AIME, AIME MON CHIEN 


On making this discovery Maurice 
was inclined to declaim in that vigor- 
ous vocabulary which is taboo. He 
had been tricked. He was no longer 
needed at the red chateau. Four 
millions in a gun barrel; hoax was 
written all over the face of it, and yet 
he had been as unsuspicious as a high- 
land gillie. Madame had tricked him; 
the countess had tricked him, the 
colonel and Fitzgerald. That madame 
had tricked him created no surprise ; 
what irritated him most was the con- 
viction that Fitzgerald was laughing in 
his sleeve, and that he had misjudged 
the Englishman’s capacity for dissimu- 
lation. Very well. He threw the gun 
on the bed; he took Fitzgerald’s pipe 
from his pocket and cas¢ it after the 
gun, and with a gesture which placed 
all the contents of the room under the 
ban of his anathema, he strode out 
into the corridor, thence to the office. 
Here the message to madame from 
Beauvais flashed back. The colonel of 
the Royal cuirassiers lied; he had 
found the certificates. But still there 
was a cloud of mystery; to what use 
could Beauvais put them. He threw 
the key to the landlord. 

** You lied to me when you said that 
no one had entered that room,” he 
said. 

“O, Herr, I told you that no one 
but the police had been in the room 
since your departure. They made a 
search the next morning. Herr 
Hamilton was suspected of being a spy 
of the duchy’s. I could not interfere 
with the police.” 
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Maurice saw that there was nothing 
to be gotten from the landlord, who 
was as much in the dark ashe. He 
passed into the street, and walked 
without any particular end in view. 
O, he would return to the red chateau, 
if only to deliver himself of the 
picturesque and opinionated address on 
madame. Once he saw his reflection 
in a window glass, and he stopped and 
muttered at it. 

“Eh, bien, as madame herself says, 
we develop with crises, and certainly 
thereisonenotfardistant. I never could 
write what I wish to say to madame; 
I’ll go back to-morrow morning.” 

Situated between the university and 
the Grand Hotel, on the left hand side 
of the Konig Strasse, east, stood a 
historical relic of the days when 
Austria, together with the small inde- 
pendent states, strove to shake off the 
Napoleonic yoke. In those days 
students formed secret societies ; socie- 
ties full of strange ritual, which pushed 
devotion to fanaticism, which stopped 
at nothing, not even assassination. 
To exterminate the French, to regain 
their ancestral privileges, to rescue 
their country from its prostrate humi- 
liation, many sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. Napoleon found no means 
of reaching these patriots, for they 
could not be purchased. This con- 
vinced Napoleon of their earnestness, 
for he could buy kings and princes. 
The students were invisible, implacable, 
and many a brilliant officer of the 
Imperial Guard disappeared, never to 
return. This historic relic in the 
Konig Strasse had been the head- 
quarters of one of the branches of 
these numerous societies; and the 
students still held- to those ancient 
traditions. But men and epochs pass 
swiftly; only the inanimate remain. 
This temple of patriotism is simply an 
inn to-day, owned by one Stuler, and 
is designated by those who patronise 
it as “ Old Stuler’s.” It is the rendez- 
vous of the students. It consists of a 








hall and a garden, the one facing the 
street, the other walled in at the rear. 
The hall is made of common stone, 
bald and unadorned save by four 
dingy windows and a tarnished sign, 
** Garten,” which stands obliquely over 
the entrance. At the curb stands a 
post with three lamps pendant; but 
these are never lit because Old. Stuler 
can keep neither wicks nor glass beyond 
the reach of canes. Old Stuler was 
well versed in the peculiarities of 
students. In America they paint 
statues, in Austria they create dark- 
ness. On warm, clear nights the 
students rioted in the gardens; when 
it rained, chairs and tables were carried 
into the hall, which contained a small 
stage and a square gallery. Never a 
night passed without its animated 
scene. Here it was that the evils of 
monarchial systems were discussed, 
the army service, the lack of proper 
amusement, the restrictions at the 
stage entrance at the opera; here 
it was that they concocted their 
exploits, fought their duels, and 
planned means of outwitting Old 
Stuler’s slate. Stuler was a good 
general ; he could keep the students in 
order, watch his assistants draw beer, 
the Rhine wine, and scum (dregs of 
the cask, muddy and strong), and eye 
the accumulating accounts on the slate. 
This slate was wiped out once the 
month—that is to say, when remit- 
tances came from home. The night 
following remittances was a glorious 
one, both to Stuler and the students. 
There were new scars, new subjects 
for debate, and Stuler got rid of some 
of his prime Tokayer. The politics of 
the students was Socialism, which is 
to say, they were always dissatisfied. 
Tourists seldom repeated their visits 
to Stuler’s. There was too much 
spilling of beer in laps, dumping of 
pipe ash into uncovered steins, and 
knocking off of stiff hats. 

It was in front of Old Stuler’s that 
Maurice came to a pause. He had 
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heard of the place and the praise of its 
Hofbrau and Munich beers. He 
entered. He found the interior dark 
and gloomy, though outside the sun 
shone brilliantly. He ordered a stein 
of Hofbrau, and carried it into the 
main hall, which was just off the bar- 
room. It was much lighter here, 
though the hall had the tawdry appear- 
ance of a theatre in the day-time; and 
the motes swam thickly in the beams 
of sunshine which entered through the 
half-closed shutters. It was only at 
night that Stuler’s was presentable. 
Scarcely a dozen sat at the tables. In 
one corner Maurice saw what appeared 
to be a man asleep on his arms, which 
were extended the width of the table. 
It was the cosiest corner in the hall, 
and Maurice decided to establish him- 
self at the other side of the table, 
despite the present incumbent. Noise- 
lessly he crossed the floor and sat 
down. The light was at his back, 


leaving his face in the shadow, but 


shone squarely on the _ sleeper’s 
head. 

“I do not envy his headache when 
he wakes up,” thought Maurice. He 
had detected the vinous odour of the 
sleeper’s breath. ‘‘ These headaches, 
while they last, are bad things, I 
know; I’¢e had ’em. I _ wonder,” 
lifting the stein and draining it, ‘‘ who 
the duffer was who said that getting 
drunk was fun? His name has slipped 
my memory; no matter.” Hesat down 
the stein and banged the lid. 

The sleeper stirred. ‘‘ Rich,” he 
murmured; ‘‘rich, rich! I’m rich! 
A hundred thousand crowns! ” 

“‘ My friend, I’m not in a position to 
dispute with you on that subject,” said 
Maurice, smiling. He rapped the stein 
again. 

The sleeper raised his head and stared 
stupidly. 

‘Rich, ay, rich!’ He was still in 
halfa dream. “Rich, I say!” 

“‘ Hang it, I’m not arguing on that,” 
Maurice laughed. 


The other swung upright at this, his 
round, oily face sodden, his black eyes 
blinking. He threw off the stupor when 
he saw that it was a man and not the 
shadow of one. 

‘“* Who the devil are you?” he asked, 
thickly. 

Maurice never forgot a face. He 
recognised this one. ‘‘Oho!” he said, 
‘so it’s you, eh? I did not expect to 
meet you. Happily I had you in mind. 
You are not employed at present as a 
porter at the Grand Hotel? So it is 
you, my messenger! ”’ 

‘Who are you, and what are you 
talking about ? I don’t know you.” 

“Wait a moment and I'll refresh 
your memory.” Maurice theatrically 
thrust a cigar between his teeth and 
struck a match. As the flame illu- 
mined his features the questioner 
started. ‘‘So you do not recognise 
me, eh? You haven’t the slightest 
remembrance of Herr Hamilton and 
his sprained ankle, eh? Sit down or 
I'll break your head with this stein, 
you police spy!” dropping his bantering 
tone. 

The other sat down, but he whistled 
sharply; and Maurice saw the dozen 
or so rise from the other tables and 
come hurriedly in his direction. He 
pushed back his chair and rose, his 
teeth firmly embedded in the cigar, an«| 
waited. 

‘‘What’s the trouble, Kopf?” de- 
manded the newcomers. 

‘“* This fellow accuses me of being a 
spy, and threatens to break my head.” 

“OQ! break your head, is it? Let 
us see. Come, brothers ; out with this 
fellow.”’ 

Maurice saw that they were about to 
charge him, and his hand went to his 
hip pocket and rested on the butt of 
the revolver which the colonel had 
given him. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, 
quietly, ‘‘I have no discussion with 
you. I have a pistol in my’ pocket, 
and I’m rather handy with it. I desire 
to talk to this man, and talk to him I 
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will. Return to your tables; the affair 
doesn’t concern you.” 

The intended assault did _ not 
materialise. They scowled, but retired 
a few paces. They saw the movement 
toward the hip pocket, and they noted 
the foreign twist of the tongue. More- 
over, they did not like the angle of the 
speaker’s jaws. They shuffled, looked 
questioningly at one another, and, as if 
all of a single thought, went slowly 
back to their chairs. Kopf grew pale. 
Indeed, his pallor was out of all propor- 
tion with the affair, which Maurice took 
to be no more than a comedy. 

“Brothers,” he said, huskily, “he 
will not dare.” 

** Don’t you doubt it for a moment,” 
interrupted Maurice, taking out the 
revolver and fondling it. ‘“ Any inter- 
ference will mean one or more cases for 
the hospital Come, I’m not the 
police,” to Kopf. “Iam not going to 
hurt you. I wish only to ask you a 


few questions, which is my right after 


what has passed between us. We'll 
go to my hotel, where we shan’t be 
disturbed. 

Together they left the hall. As they 
passed through the barroom Stuler 
looked questions, but refrained from 
asking them. Maurice put away the 
revolver. As they went out into the 
street hedrew Kopf'sarm within his own. 

“What do you want?” asked 
Johann, savagely. 

“Several things. 
place in this affair ? 

“ What affair ? ” 

“ The abduction.” 

*“] had nothing to do with it, herr, 
on my honour. I was only a porter, 
and I supposed my errant was in good 
faith.” 

“How about the gentle push you 
gave me when the door opened? My 
friend, I’m no infant. Lies will do you 
no good. I know everything, and wish 
only to verify. You are a police spy in 
the employ of the duchess.” Maurice 
felt the arm draw, and bore down on it. 


What 


is your 


” 
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“If I were, do you suppose I’d fool 
my time on this side of the Thalians?” 
Johann shrugged. 

“I’m not sure about that,” said 
Maurice, puffing into Johann’s face. 
“When cabinet ministers play spy, 
small fry like you will not cavil at the 
occupation. And you are not in their 
pay?” Johann glared. “I want to 
know,” Maurice went on, ‘“‘ what you 
know, what you know of Col. Beau- 
vais, his plans, his messengers to the 
duchy, what is taking place under- 
neath.” 

Johann’s face cleared, and a cunning 
light brightened his eyes. “ If that is 
all you’re after, I’ll tell you. I’m a spy 
no longer; they have no more use for 
me despite their promises. I'll pay 
them off for quits.” 

“If that’s all,” repeated Maurice, 
‘‘what did you think I wanted to ask 
you?” 

Johann bit his lip. ‘I’m wanted 
badly by the chancellor, curse you, if 
you must know. I thought he might 
be behind you.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said 
Maurice, to whom this declaration 
seemed plausible. ‘‘ We'll talk as we 
go along.” 

And Johann loosened his tongue and 
poured into Maurice’s eara tale which, 
being half a truth, had all the semblance 
of straightforwardness. What he 
played for was time; to gain time and 
te lull his captor’s suspicions. Maurice 
was not familiar with the lower town; 
Johann was. A few yards ahead there 
was an alley he knew, and once in it 
he might laugh at all in pursuit. It 
might be added that if Maurice knew 
but little of the lower town, he knew 
still less about Johann. Suddenly, in 
the midst of his narrative, Johann put 
his leg stiffly between his enemy’s and 
gave a mighty jerk with his arm, with 
the result that Maurice, wholly unpre- 
pared, went sprawling to the pavement. 
He was on his feet in an instant, but 
Johann was free and flying up the 
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alley. Maurice gave chase, but use- 
lessly. Johann had disappeared. The 
alley was a cul de sac, but was lined 
with doors; and these Maurice 
hammered to relieve his conscience. 
No one answered. Deeply disgusted 
with his lack of caution, Maurice 
regained the street, where he brushed 
the dust from his knees. 

“‘T’ll take it out of his hide the next 
time we meet. And he wasn’t worth 
the trouble, anyway.” 

A sybil might have whispered in his 
ear that a very large fish had escaped 
his net, but Maurice continued on, 
conscious of nothing save chagrin and 
a bruised knee. He resumed the 
piecing together of events, or rather he 
attempted to; very few pieces could 
be brought together. If Beauvais had 
the certificates, what was his object in 
lying to madame? What benefit 
would they accrue him? After all, it 
was a labyrinth of paths which always 
brought him up to the beginning. He 
drooped his’ shoulders dejectedly. 
There was nothing left for him to do 
but return to the Red chateau and 
inform them of the fruitlessness of his 
errand. He would start on the 
morrow. To-night he wanted once 
more to hear the band, to wander about 
the park, to row around the rear of the 
archbishop’s garden. . . . A bouquet 
of his youth, that is what it would be, 
to subdue and mellow old age. To do 
something for her without her know- 
ledge, to aid her and remain unknown. 

“A fine thing to be born in purple— 
sometimes,’ he mused. ‘‘I never knew 
till now the inconveniences of the 
common mould.” 

He tramped on, building chateaux 
en Espagne. That they tumbled down 
did not matter; he could rebuiid in the 
space of a second, and each castle an 
improvement on its predecessor. 

His attention was suddenly drawn 
away from this idle but pleasant pur- 
suit. Ina side street he saw some 20 
or 30 students surging back and forth, 


laughing and shouting and jostling. In 
the centre of this swaying mass canes 
rose and fell. It was a fight, and as 
he loved a fight, Maurice pressed his 
hat firmly on his head and veered into 
the side street. He looked around 
guiltily, and was thankful that no 
feminine eyes were near to offer him 
their reproaches. He jostled among the 
outer circle, but could see nothing. He 
stooped. Something white flashed this 
way and that, accompanied by the 
sound of low growls. A dog fight was 
his first impression, and he was on the 
point of leaving, for, while he secretly 
enjoyed the sight of two physically 
perfect men waging battle, he had not 
the heart to see two brutes pitted 
against each other, goaded on by 
brutes of a lower caste. But even as 
he turned the crowd opened and closed, 
and the brief picture was enough for 
him. Her dog! And the 
students were beating it because they 
knew it to be defenceless. Her dog! 
4 toothless and old, who could 
not hold when his jaws closed on an 
arm or leg, but who, with that in- 
domitable courage of his race, fought 
on and on, hopelessly and stubbornly. 
He was covered with blood, one of his 
legs was broken, but still the spirit 
burned. It was cowardly. Maurice’s 
jaws assumed a particularly ferocious 
angle. Her dog! Rage choked 
him. an oath he flung this 


With 
student aside and that, fought his way 


to the centre. A burly student, armed 
with a stout cane, was the principal 
aggressor. Maurice doubled his fist 
and swung a blow which had 160 
pounds behind it, and it landed 
squarely on the cheek of the student, 
who dropped face downward and lay 
still. This onslaught was so sudden 
and unexpected that the students were 
confounded. But Maurice, whose 
plans crystallized in moments like 
these, picked up the cane and laid it 
about him. The students swore and 
yelled and stumbled over each other in 
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their wild efforts to dodge the vindic- 
tive cane. Maurice cleared a wide 
circle. The dog, half blinded by his 
blood and not fully comprehending this 
new phase in the tide of events, 
lunged at Maurice, who nimbly eluded 
him. Finally the opportunity came. 
He flung the cane into the yelling 
pack, with his left arm caught the 
dog about the middle, and leaped back 
into the nearest doorway. The muscles 
of his left arm were sorely tried ; the 
dog considered his part in the fray by 
no means ended, and he tugged and 
yelped huskily. With his right hand 
Maurice sought his revolver, cocked 
and levelled it. There came a respite. 
The students had not fully recovered 
from their surprise, and the yells sank 
into murmurs. 

“You curs!” said Maurice, panting. 
*‘ Shame on you! and an old dog who 
can’t defend himself. You knew he had 
no teeth.” 

“* God save your excellency,” laughed 
a student in the rear, who had not 
tasted the cane; “ you may be sure we 
knew he had no teeth or we wouldn’t 
have risked our precious calves. 
Don’t let him scare you with the pop- 
gun, comrades. At him, my _ brave 
ones ; he will be more sport than the 
dog! Down with the Osians, dogs, 
followers and all!” 

‘““Come on, then,” ‘said Maurice, 
whose fighting blood was at heat. 
“Come on, if you think it isn’t over. 
There are six bullets in this popgun and 
I don’t give a particular damn where 
they go. Come on!” 

Whether or not this challenge would 
have been accepted remains unwritten. 
There now came on the air the wel- 
come sound of -galloping hoofs, and 
almost immediately two cuirassiers 
wheeled into the street. What 
Maurice had left undone with the cane 
the cuirassiers completed with the flat 
of their sabres. They had had a brush 
with the students the night before, and 
they went at them as if determined to 
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take both interest and principal. The 
students dispersed like leaves in the 
wind—all save one. He rose to his 
feet, his hands covering his jaw and a 
dazed expression in his eyes. He saw 
Maurice with the revolver, the cuiras- 
siers with their sabres, and the remnant 
of his army flying to cover, and he 
decided to follow their example. The 
scene had changed somewhat since he 
last sawit. Heslunk off at a zigzag trot. 

Cne of the cuirassiers climbed down 
from his horse, his face red from his 
exertions. 

“Eh?” closely scanning Maurice’s 


white face. “ Well, well! It is you, 
M. Carewe.” 
“Lieutenant von Mitter?” cried 


Maurice, dropping the dog, who by 
now had grasped the meaning of it all. 
“You came just in time!” 

They shook hands. 

“T’ll lay odds that you put up a good 
fight,” the lieutenant said, pleasantly. 
“Curse these students! If I had my 
way I’d coop them all up in their pest- 
hole of a university and blow them into 
kingdom come.” 

* And how did the dog come in this 
part of the town?” asked Maurice, 
picking up his hat. 

“He was with her royal highness. 
This is charity afternoon. She rides 
about giving alms to the poor, and 
when she enters a house the dog stands 
at the entrance to await her return. 
She came out of another exit and for- 
got the dog. Max there remembered 
him only when we were several blocks 
away. A dozen or so of those rascally 
students stood opposite us when we 
stopped here. It flashed on me in a 
minute why the dog did not follow us. 
And we came back at acut, leaving her 
highness with no one but the groom. 
Max, take the dog to her highness, and 
tell her that it is M. Carewe who is to 
be thanked.” 

Maurice blushed. 
my part in the fracas. 
at all.” 


‘“* Say nothing of 
It was nothing 
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“ Don’t be modest, my friend,” said 
the cuirassier, laughing, while his 
comrade dismounted, took the dog 
under his arm, and made off. ‘ This 
is one chance in a lifetime. Her royal 
highness will insist on thanking you 
personally. O, I know mademoiselle’s 
caprices. And there’s your hat, crushed 
all out of shape. Truly, you are 
unfortunate with your headgear.” 

“It’s felt,” said Maurice, slapping it 
against his leg. ‘No harm done to 
the hat. Well, good day to you, lieu- 
tenant, and thanks. I must be off.” 

“Nay, nay!” cried the lieutenant. 
‘““Wait a bit. There is a tide in the 
affairs of men, which, if taken at the 
flood—how does that line go? I was 
educated in England and speak English 
as I do my mother tongue—”’ 

*“Won’t you let me go?” asked 
Maurice. “Look at my clothes.” 

“You ought to be thankful that they 
are dry this time. Come; you'll have 


a good story to carry back to Vienna. 


Princesses do not eat people.” 

“No,” said Maurice. 

“Ye gods, listen to that ! One would 
think by the tone of your voice that 
you wished they did!” 

There was no understanding this 
good humour; and Maurice wanted 
only an excuse to wait. He sat down 
on the steps, sucked the knuckles of 
his hand, and contemplated the grin on 
the cuirassier’s face. 

“IT like you,” said the lieutenant; 
“T like your sangfroid. The palace is 
a devil of a dull place, and a new face 
is a positive relief. I suppose you 
know that affairs here are bad; no 
honesty anywhere. Everybody has his 
hands tied. The students know this, 
and do as they please. Think of 200 
gendarmes in the city, and an affair 
like this takes place without one of 
turning up! I tell you frankly that it 
is all I can do to withhold the edge of 
my sabre when I meet those students. 
Last night they held a noisy flambeau 
procession around the Hohenstaufen- 
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Platz, knowing full well that the king 
had had another stroke and quiet was 
necessary. They would have waked 
the dead. I have an idea that I forgot 
to use the flat of my sword; at least, 
the hospital report confirms my sus- 
picions. Ah, here comes Max. Re- 
member the old saying, love me, love 
my dog. Well, Max?” 

“‘ Her royal highness desires to thank 
Monsieur Carewe, and commands that 
he be brought to her carriage.” 

Lieut. von Mitter smiled, and Maurice 
stood up and brushed himself. The 
troopers spring into the saddle and 
started on a walk, with Maurice bring- 
ing up behind on foot. The thought 
of meeting the princess, together with 
his recent exertions, created havoc with 
his nerves. When he arrived at the 
royal carriage, his usual coolness for- 
sook him. He fumbled with his hat, 
tongue-tied. Hestood in the Presence. 

** Monsieur,” said the Voice, ‘‘ I thank 
you with all my heart for your gallant 
service. Poor, poor dog!” 

“It was nothing, your highness ; any 
man would have done the same thing.” 
The red in the wheelspokes bothered 
his eyes. 

“No, no! you must not belittle it.” 

“Tf it had not been for Lieut. von 
Mitter—” 

‘‘ Whither were you going, mon- 
sieur ?” interrupted the Voice. 

“No place; that is, I was going to- 
ward my hotel.” 

‘“ The Continental ?”’ 

“Yes, your highness.” 

“Step into the carriage, monsieur ;” 
the voice had the ring of command. 
“‘T will put you down there. It is the 
least that I can do to show my 
gratitude.” 

‘*I—to ride with your highness?” 
he stammered. ‘‘O, no! I—that is— 
it would scarcely be—”’ 

“ You are not afraid of me, monsieur ?”’ 
with a smile which, though it hada bit 
of rogue in it, was rather sad. She 
moved to the other side of the seat and 
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put the dog on the rug at her feet. 
‘‘Perhaps you are proud? Well, 
monsieur, I too am proud; so proud 
that I promise never to forgive you if 
you refuse to gratify my wish.” 

“IT was not thinking of myself, your 
highness, or rather I was. I am not 
presentable. Look at me; my hat is 
out of shape, my clothes dusty, and I 
dare say that my face needs washing.” 

The Presence replied to this remark- 
able defence with laughter, laughter in 


which Maurice detected an _ under- 
current of bitterness. 
“Monsieur Carewe, you are not 


acquainted with affairs in Bleiberg, or 
you would know that I am a nobody. 
When I pass through the streets I 
attract little attention, I receive no 
homage. Enter; I command it.” 

“If your highness commands—” 

“I do command it,” imperiously, 
“‘And you would have pleased me mere 
fully if you had accepted the invitation 
and not obeyed the command.” 

‘“* | withdraw all objections,” he said 
hastily, ‘‘ and accept the invitation.” 

“ That is better,”’ the Voice said. 

Maurice, still uncovered, sat down on 
the front seat. 

**Not there, monsieur, beside me. 
Etiquette does not permit you to ride 
in front of me.” 

As he took the vacant place beside 
her he felt a fire in his cheeks. The 
Voice and Presence were disquieting. 


As the groom touched the horses 
Maurice was sensible of her sleeve 
against his, and he drew away. The 


Presence appeared unmindful. 
** And you recognise me ?” she asked. 
“Yes, your highness.” He tried to 

remember what he had said to her that 

day in the archbishop’s garden. Two 
or three things came back and the 
colour remounted his cheeks. 

““Have you forgotten what you said 
to me?” 

“TI dare say I was imperinent,” 
vaguely. 

“ Ah, you have forgotten, then ! ” 








In all his life he never felt so ill at 
ease. To what did she refer? That 
he would be proud to be her friend ? 
That if the princess was as beautiful as 
the maid he could pass judgment. 

“Yes, you have forgotten. Do you 
not remember that you offered to be 
my friend?” She read him through 
and through, his embarrassment, the 
tell-tale colour in his cheeks. She 
laughed, and there was nothing but 
youth in thelaughter. ‘Certainly you 
are afraid of me.” 

“I confess I am,” he said. ‘‘ I cannot 
remember all I said to you.” 

Suddenly she too, remembered some- 
thing, and it caused the red of the rose 
to ripple from her throat to her eyes. 
“Poor dog! Not that they hated him, 
but because I love him!” Tears started 
to her eyes. ‘‘ See, Monsieur Carewe ; 
princesses are human, they weep and 
they love. Poor dog! my playmate 
and my friend. But for you they 
might have killed him. Tell me how it 
happened. She knew, but she wanted 
to hear the story from his own lips. 

His narrative was rather disjointed, 
and he slipped in von Mitter as many 
times as possible, thinking to do that 
individual a good turn. Perhaps she 
noticed it, for at intervals she smiled. 
During the telling he took out his 
handkerchief, wiped the dog’s head 
with it, and wound it tightly about the 
broken leg. The dog knew; he wagged 
his tail How handsome and 
brave, she thought, as she observed 
the face in profile. Not a day had 
passed during the fortnight gone that 
she had not conjured up some feature 
of that intelligent countenance ; some- 
times it had been the eye, sometimes 


the chin and mouth, sometimes 
the shapely head. It was wrong; but 


this little sin was so sweet. She had 
never expected to see him again. He 
had come and gone, and she had thought 
that the beginning and the end. Ah, 
if only she were not a princess! If 
only some hand would sweep aside 
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insurmountable barriers called 
To be free, to be 
one’s 


those 
birth and policy! 
the mistress of one’s heart, 
dreams, one’s desires ! 

“ And you did it, all alone,” she said, 
softly ; ‘all alone.” 

*“O, I had the advantage; I was not 
expected. It was all over before they 
knew what had happened.” 

“And you had the courage to take a 
poor dog’s part ? Did you know whose 
dog it was ?” 

“Yes, your highness. I recognised 
him.” 

A secret gladness stole into her heart, 
and to cover the flame which again rose 
to her cheeks, she bent, and smoothed 
the dog’s head. This gave Maurice 
an opportunity to look at her. What a 
beautiful being it was! He was actually 
sitting beside her, breathing the same 
air, listening to her voice. She exhaled 
a delicate perfume such as incorporates 
itself in persons of high degree, and 
becomes a natural emanation, an in- 


He 


cense vague and _ indescribable. 
felt that he was gazing on the culmina- 
tion of youth, beauty, and elegance. 


: Yes, Fitzgerald was right. To 
beggar one’s self for love, honour and 
life and all to the winds, if only love 
remained. 

Presenfly she straightened, and he 
centred his gaze on the back of the 
groom. 

“Monsieur, place your hat upon your 
head,” smiling. “We have entered the 
strasse, and I should not like to 


embarrass you with the attention of 
the citizens.” 

He put on his hat. The impulse 
came to tell her all that he knew in 
regard to the kingdom’s affairs; but 
his voice refused its offices. Besides, 
it was too late; the carriage was rolling 
into the platz, and in a moment more it 
drew up before the terrace of the 
Continental hotel. Maurice stepped 
out and bared his head. 

“This evening, monsieur, at nine, 
I shall expect to see you at the 
archbishop's reception to the corps 
diplomatique.” A hand was extended 
toward him. He did not know what 
to do about it. “I am offering you my 
hand to kiss, M. Carewe; it is a privilege 
which I do not extend to all.” 

And as he touched it with his lips, he 
was sure that a thousand pairs of eyes 
were centred upon him. The truth 
was, there were less than one hundred. 
It was the first time in many months 
that the crown princess had stopped 
before the Continental hotel. To the 
guests it was an event ; and some even 
went so far as to whisper that the 
handsome young man was Prince 
Frederick incognito. 

“God save your royal highness,” 
said Maurice, at loss for other words. 
He released her hand and stepped 
back. 

“Till this evening, then, monsieur ;”’ 
and the royal barouche rolled away. 

**Who loves me, loves my dog,” said 
Maurice, as he sped to his room. 


(To be Continued.) 
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By W. L. Alden 


WAS sitting on the verandah of the 
Cataract Hotel, at Assouan, when 
a tall, wearied-looking American 
approached me, and in the accent of 
the far West remarked: “ Stranger, 
they say you've been _ considerable 
distance into Africa. Might I ask how 
far you went?” 

I replied that I had been toa small 
station about three hundred miles west 
of Khartoum. 

‘Just so,” replied the man. ‘“ Then 
I calculate that you must have been 
where Arabs are middling thick.” 

I said that certainly I had noticed no 
striking dearth of Arabs. 

“Well,” continued the newcomer, 
sitting down by my side, “I'd like to 
know if you happened to hear anything 
of a tribe of Arabs that ride a new sort 
of animal that can overtake the fastest 
horse, and that are scaring the other 
Arabs out of their boots—I should say 
slippers ?”’ 

‘““Now you mention it,’”’ I answered, 
‘‘T have heard some such report, but | 
never paid any attention to it. The 
ignorant Arab is always ready to tell 
you of strange and supernatural things 
that have happened in some part of the 
country that is always a long way from 
where you may happen to be.” 

‘“‘ Stranger,” said the man solemnly, 
*“* don’t you be in any hurry to disbelieve 
things because they sound strange. I 
learned that a good many years ago. 
That yarn about the tribe of Arabs that 
ride a new sort of animal is true, least- 
ways to some extent, though I suppose 
the original facts have been pretty well 
stretched out and embroidered, as you 
might say, by this time. I know all 
about those Arabs, and I’d give con- 
siderable if I could get them beforea 
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jury that would lynch them five minutes 
after having found them guilty.” 

“What are they guilty of?” I 
asked, beginning to take a languid 
interest in the man and his real or 
fancied wrongs. 

“Those Arabs,” said the man im- 
pressively, ‘‘are guilty of the worst 
sort of horse-stealing, and that’s a 
crime that we know how to punish out 
in Montana. They robbed me, sir! 
and ruined me financially, and I want 
to find them and set a British regiment 
on them. If you like I'll tell you all 
about it. We'll have a whiskey and 
soda together, if you’ll do me the favour, 
and I'll tell you how I was done by a 
rascally Sheik and his gang.” 

I acquiesced with some forebodings, 
for I rather dreaded the garrulity of my 
new acquaintance. The whiskies and 
sodas were brought, and after the 
American had swallowed his at a single 
draught he began his story. 

‘There came out to Montana, about 
the time of the Chicago Exposition, a 
genuine Arab from Algiers. He said 
he was a delegate to the Congress of 
Religions, which, as you perhaps re- 
member, was one of the biggest side- 
shows of the Exposition. Of course he 
was a Mohammedan, for a converted 
Arab wouldn’t have been any sort of 
attraction in the Congress, but when 
he said he had been appointed a delegate 
by the Government of Algiers, he lied, 
as he generally did. The fellow, who 
spoke English like a book, had come 
over to New York to sell lemons, and 
when he heard about the Congress at 
Chicago he went there and passed 
himself off as a delegate, and lived on 
the fat of the land. What brought 
him out to Montana I never knew, 
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though I don’t doubt that it was some 
scheme of robbing somebody. Anyway, 
there he was, and he and I happened 
to get acquainted, and he made me 
believe that he was a first-class chap, 
and a mighty influential man at home. 

‘‘T presume you are acquainted with 
camels, sir! So am I, for I saw a 
good deal of them in Arizona and Texas, 
where they have been imported, and do 
a lot of work that horses can’t do 
creditably. The camel, sir, in my 
opinion, is a first-class fraud. He isa 


bad-tempered beast, and the slowest 
animal, barring an ox, that I know. 
All that yarn about the camel being 
built in water-tight compartments for 
carrying water ballast, and about his 
using that water in his compartments 
for drinking when he is crossing the 


desert, is all rubbish. His insides are 
just the same as any other animal’s. 
That is to say, they are not built on 
the water-tight compartment principle 
any more than a horse’s insides are. 
The camel don’t happen to bea par- 
ticular thirsty beast, and he can go 


without water three or four times as 
long as any other animal. That’s all 
there is to the story about his ballasting 
himself with water, and drinking at 
leisure. My own idea is that the story 
was first started by some of these 
teetotalers, who wanted to show what 
a blessing water is, and how Nature has 
assisted the camel to carry a cargo of 
water instead of whiskey. But the 
story is all a lie, like most everything 
else is, if it has anything to do with 
Arabs. 


“*T spent the best part of the 
neat fortnight at the camp 
teaching the Arabs to ride.” 


“ Well, I talked a good deal with the 
Arab that I told you of—his name was 
Mohammed Abdallah—about camels, 
and he admitted to me that the camel 
was an enormously over-rated beast. 
The Arabs stick to him because his feet 
are made so that he don’t sink into the 
sand, and because he can go without 
water for pretty near a week, but they 
don’t like his pace, and all those stories 
that you and me used to read when we 
went to Sunday-school, about the love 
of the noble Arab for his faithful camel, 
are all nonsense. The camel can’t 
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do more than two miles and a half, or 
three miles an hour, and he shakes the 
man that rides him, whether he is an 
Arab or a human being, pretty well 
into butter-milk. Nosir! The camel 
is a mighty poor apology for an animal, 
and the bcoks that call him the ship of 
the desert never mention that the only 
way in which he resembles a ship is in 
making folks seasick that ride him for 
the first time. 

“Now I was in the bicycle manu- 
facturing business three years before 
I met that scoundrel, Mohammed 
Abdallah, and one day when we were 
talking about camels, and Mohammed 
was agreeing with me that the camel 
was what the good book would calla 
delusion and a snare, it struck me that 
what the Arabs who lived in the desert 
wanted was bicycles. It came to me all 
in a flash that a bicycle made with 
wooden tyres four inches wide would 
skim over the sand as easy as a 
pneumatic-tyred bicycle skims over an 
asphalt race track. Then I thought of 
all the advantages that a bicycle has 
overacamel. It can go without water 
for ever, and it can go without food for 
a similar length of time. Therefore, if 
an Arab rode a bicycle instead of a 
camel he would save the whole of the 
camel’s keep. A bicycle could easy 
enough be fitted with a water tank in 
the middle of the diamond frame that 
would carry a couple of gallons of 
water, and one or two of the tubes 
could be made with stop-cocks and 
filled with whiskey enough for a pretty 
long journey. An Arab, so I under- 
stood, never has any clothes but the 
ones he stands in, and his only baggage 
consists of a gun or a spear, and a little 
food. Nowa couple of clamps on the 
front tube of a bicycle could carry a 
gun, and a bi-carrier over the rear 
wheel could carry all the provisions an 
Arab would need for a fortnight, besides 
ammunition for his gun. Then I 
calculated that an Arab who learned 
to manage a bicycle could keep up a 





speed of from twelve to fifteen miles an 
hour for at least twelve hours. He 
could travel, say, one hundred and fifty 
miles a day on his machine instead of 
travelling about thirty on a camel. 
Why, sir, the more I thought of it the 
more I saw that a wide-tyred bicycle 
was just the thing for the Desert of 
Sahara, and that if it could be properly 
introduced it would run out the camel 
in next to no time. 

“Do you know what a camel is 
worth down in Arizona? Well, sir, a 
full-grown three-year-old camel will 
fetch 200 dollars* easy. Then, again, 
there are thousands of camels used in 
Australia where their average price is 
seventy-five dollars. Of course it costs 
something to bring camels from Africa 
to America or Australia, but I figured 
out that I could set down camels in 
New York, that I had bought in Algiers, 
at a cost of not moré than fifteen dollars 
apiece—that is, you understand, if I 
went into the business on a large scale. 
It might cost twenty dollars apiece to 
set down Algerian camels in Australia. 
but it couldn’t very well cost more. 

“Now my scheme was to take wide- 
tyred bicycles from America to Algiers, 
and exchange them with the Arabs for 
camels. Say a machine delivered in 
Algiers cost me altogether fifty dollars, 
which as a matter of fact it wouldn’t. 
Suppose that I exchanged it for a camel 
that I could sell in America for 150 
dollars. Deduct fifteen dollars for ex- 
penses connected with getting the 
camel to America and I should still 
make eighty-five dollars clear profit on 
every camel. Suppose, again, that I 
should swap a thousand bicycles for a 
thousand camels. The profit on the 
transaction would be a thousand times 
eighty-fivedollars. That’sprofitenough 
to satisfy any man who isn’t in the 
Standard Oil business or the tinplate 
industry, and as I hadn’t any doubt 
that bicycles properly introduced and 
advertised in all the Sahara newspapers 
would take like wildfire among the 


* An American dollar is equivalent to 4s. 2d 
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Arabs, I calculated that if I carried out 
my scheme I should be a millionaire 
inside of five years. I explained the 
whole scheme to Mohammed, and he 
agreed with me that it was the biggest 
scheme he had ever heard of. The 
man was enthusiastic over it—that is, 
as enthusiastic as an Arab knows how 
to be—and he offered to go to Algiers 
with me—which he said was the best 
place for starting the bicycle trade— 
and do all the interpreting for me, and 
act as a sort of general assistant, pro- 
vided I’d pay his passage and a small 
salary. Of course, when I had once 
made up my mind to go into the thing 
I agreed to take Mohammed with me, 
for I couldn’t speak a word of Arabic 
and can't now—except ‘tmsht’ and 
‘ma’fish’ and ‘tatyib,’ which are all 
the words that a decent white man 
ought to know of any such low- ‘own 
language. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I 
mortgaged my farm, and ordered three 
dozen bicycles to be built for me 
according to my pattern. I got them 
a little cheaper than I expected, the 
trade being dull just then, and when I 
landed them at Algiers they stood me 
in about forty-five dollars and forty- 
seven cents* apiece. Besides this, I had 
to pay ptetty near two hundred and 
eighty dollars duty on them, and it 
made me begin to doubt whether a 
high tariff is altogether the blessing 
that our folks say it iss Mohammed 
and I went along with the machines, 
and after I bought my railroad tickets 
to Biskara, which is on the edge of the 
desert, I found that I had about seven 
hundred dollars in my pocket, which 
I calculated would be enough to see me 
through in Africa and bring me home 
again. 

‘‘J put up at the hotel in Biskara, 
and Mohammed hustled around to find 
out the best way of getting at the wild 
Arabs of the desert—the sort that I 
wanted to make customers of. He was 
very lucky, as he said, and the third day 


after we arrived he brought me an old 
Sheik who had come in from the desert 
to buy powder and shot, and was, 
according to Mohammed, a likely 
customer for bicycles. The Sheik, of 
course, couldn’t speak anything but his 
own lingo, but Mohammed interpreted, 
and after an hour of conversation, 
mixed up with compliments and 
beautiful sentiments in Arabic, we came 
around toa sort ofagreement. Moham- 
med and I were to go back with the 
Sheik to where his tribe was camped— 
about thirty miles from Biskara—taking 
the bicycles with us. Then the Sheik 
was to learn to ride, and if he approved 
of bicycles asa substitute for camels 
he was to trade his camels for an equal 
number of bicycles. Mohammed said 
that the old man wasa mighty enter- 
prising sort of chap, and was just the 
man to see the advantages of using 
bicycles instead of camels. In Moham- 
med’s opinion—so he said—the trade 
was as good as done, and he recom- 
mended me to engage passage for those 
camels from Algiers to America at once. 

*“* The next morning we started for the 
Sheik’s encampment, each of us riding 
on a camel: the Sheik riding on his 
own camel, and Mohammed and I 
riding on hired brutes. We had three 
more hired camels with us, on which 
we had packed the machines, and a 
young Arab boy picked up in the street 
came along to take care of the camels. 
That ride convinced me more than ever 
that the camel is a first-class blunder. 
Riding a camel is like being at sea in a 
ship that is bucking into a heavy head- 
sea paved with big corduroy logs. The 
camel pitched like a ship, and bumped 
like a wagon without springs on a cor- 
duroy road. I never doubted for a 
minute, after the first half hour of that 
ride, that the Sheik would share my 
opinion about camels the very minute 
that he mastered the bicycle. I began 
calculating again for the five hundredth 
time how much profit I was going to 
make by exchanging thirty-six bicycles 


* An American cent is equivalent to our halfpenny. 
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for thirty-six camels, and if I hadn’t been 
pretty seasick and so lame in every joint 
from the jolting of that abominable camel 
I should have felt like singing for joy. 

‘“‘ Well, we reached the encampment 
about the time that I had made up my 
mind to fall off that camel and curl up 
and die on the sand. All the tribe, 
men, women, and children, turned out 
to meet us, and I must say for them 
that they were considerably more polite 
than the average crowd in an American 
town that welcomes a perfect stranger. 
We had a supper of dates washed down 
with water—for I ought to have said 
that the encampment was in what the 
Arabs call an oasis, which is much the 
same thing as a camp-meeting grove 
among us. The Sheik told his people 
—so Mohammed said—that I was a 
tremendous magician, who had tamed 
a new sort of supernatural beast that 
was worth a hundred times as much as 
a camel, and that when daylight came 
I would trot out the new beasts and 
Mo- 


put them through their paces. 
hammed and I had a sort of a shelter 
tent to sleep in that belonged to the 
women, and we slept pretty well though 
the tent was crowded, as you might say, 
with Mohammedan fleas, any one which 


could knock dozen of our 
American ones. 

“‘ By daylight we were turned out to 
show the bicycles. I mounted mine 
and curveted around the camp, showing 
the Shiek how easy the machine could 
turn sharp corners, and what a pace I 
could get out of it when I put ona 
spurt. The old man looked on and 
nodded, and said ‘ Tasyib,’ and other 
Arabic words that Mohammed told me 
meant ‘ Bully for you,’ and ‘ Glory be!’ 
—Mohammed had associated consider- 
ably with Irishmén in Chicago. After 
I had got through with my performance, 
the Sheik and his people examined the 
machine as carefully as a bicycle racer 
who is selecting a machine with a view 
to breaking the record. It surprised 
me to find how quick they were to 


out a 


understand it, and the way in which it 
was constructed. 

“The tank for holding water pleased 
them everlastingly, and when I brought 
out my handbag and strapped it on to 
the bi-carrier, and explained that it was 
just the thing for them to carry their 
store clothes and their tooth-powder in, 
they grinned from ear to ear. 

“T spent the best part of the next 
fortnight at the camp teaching the 
Arabs to ride. They took to it like so 
many schoolgirls. I taught the Sheik 
first of all, and took that care of him 
that he never once got a fall. You see 
I knew that if the machine were to 
throw him in the full sight of his people 
it would sort of prejudice him against 
it; while if any of his people fell, he 
would consider that so amusing that it 
would be an additional reason for him 
to like the bicycle. After he had got 
so that he could do his fifteen miles an 
hour easy, and could ride with only one 
hand on the handle bar, I taught the 
rest of the Arabs, with the exception of 
one girl about fourteen years old, who 
rode the machine the first time she 
mounted it, and never came to any 
grief of consequence except running 
into her mother, and knocking the old 
lady flat. All of the subordinate Arabs 
got a fall or two while learning, but as 
they fell on the sand it didn’t hurt any 
of them. At the end of the fortnight 
they could all ride, and ‘the women 
having been born, as you might say, in 
rationals, rode the men’s machines as 
comfortably as you please. 

** After the Arabs learned to ride they 
kept making short trips of, say, twenty 
miles out and back over the desert, 
carrying their guns with them and 
making what they called a zereba when 
they stopped to rest. A zereba is just 
a sort of fortification, made by standing 
the bicycles on their heads in a circle, 
so that any hostile Arabs trying to rush 
the zereba would everlastingly get their 
legs tangled up with the wheels. It 
struck me as a first-rate scheme, and 
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better than any barbed-wire fence 
fortification that was ever tried. If 
you've ever seen a railroad porter who 
wasn’t used to bicycles trying to roll 
one along a platform, and getting his 
legs cut with the pedals, and having the 
front wheel fly round and trip him, 
you'll understand that a circle of 
bicycles would be something that no 
man could rush through without 
coming to grief. 

“One day, after this sort of thing 
had been going on about long enough 


according to my idea, I told Mohammed 
that if the Sheik really meant to swop 
his camels against my machines, as he 
had agreed to do, it was time for him 
to settle up. So Mohammed stirred 
the old man up, and came back to me 
with the word that in the morning the 
Sheik would turn over his camels to 
me, and would light out on his bicycle, 
with the whole of his people, to make a 
raid ona hostile tribe. At daylight the 
next morning the final transfer of the 
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camels was to take place, and Moham- 
med and I were to start back to Biskara 
with the lot. That suited me well 
enough, and I turned in feeling that I 
had accomplished what I came to Africa 
for, and that the introduction of bicycles 
among the Arabs was a big success. 

“ The next morning when I woke up, 
the sun was shining, but Mohammed 
wasn’t in the tent with me. I didn’t 
spend much time over my dressing, 
and when I came out I found all the 
Arabs standing by their machines, and, 


“I had sense enough to know 
that they had me at their 
mercy, so I sat down on the 
sand and said nothing.” 


so far as I could see, just on the point 
of mounting and riding away. I looked 
round for Mohammed, but he was no- 
where in sight, and what struck me as 
rather curious was that I didn’t see 
anything of the camels. I asked the 
Sheik where Mohammed was, and he 
told me, as well as I could make out, 
that Mohammed had already started 
back to Biskara with the whole lot of 
camels, expecting me to follow him on 
my machine. 
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‘‘ This made me pretty mad, for I 
didn’t like the idea of riding alone to 
Biskara, even admitting that I could 
find it without Mohammed’s help. I 
was trying to say as much to the Sheik 
when a couple of Arabs, who had come 
up behind me, seized my arms and held 
me as tight as a vice. 

“TI tried to kick, and I slung all the 
language that came into my head at 
them, but it wasn’t of any use. Some 
more Arabs came up, and after they 
had taken away my revolver, they went 
through my pockets and took every 
blessed thing there was in them. Then 
they took off my boots and my coat, 
after which they hinted to me with 
their guns that if I tried to make 
myself unpleasant they would blow my 
brains out. I had sense enough to 
know they had me at their mercy, so I 
sat down on the sand and said nothing. 
The Arabs climbed on their machines— 
the women carrying the small children 
slung on their backs—and then they 
started off at a rattling good pace toward 
the south-east, and in a quarter of an 
hour went out of sight behind a sandhill. 

“As for me, I started to walk thirty 
miles to Biskara in my stocking-feet, 
and having the good luck to meet a 
caravan that was going that way, after 
I had completely lost myself in the 
desert and was steering straight for the 
Atlantic Ocean, which was about fifteen 
hundred miles away, I reached Biskara 
all right, but in a pretty savage state of 
mind. The first thing I did was to 
inquire for Mohammed, and I found 
that he and the camels hadn’t arrived. 
I spent a week in Biskara waiting for 
him, and then I understood that he had 
stood in with the Sheik, and had carried 
the camels off to some place where I 
would be certain never to find them. 

“The American Consul paid my 
railroad fare down to Algiers, and from 
there I managed to work my way home, 
landing in New York without a penn 
tomy name. I borrowed five dollars 
from a friend to begin the world with 
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again, and in three years I had made 
money enough to be able to come over 
here in search of Mohammed.” 

** Did you find him ?” I asked, as the 
American paused in his narrative. 

“Yes, sir, I did! I ran across him 
in Cairo last month, and I gave him a 
beautiful licking that was worth the 
price of my fare from New York and 
the twenty dollars that they fined me. 
Yes, sir! It was dirt cheap at the price. 
I never asked him for any explanation 
of his conduct, for it wouldn’t have been 
of any use, but I calculate that I ex- 
plained my view of it to him in a way 
that he won’t forget. 

“* That experience cured me of want- 
ing to have any trade dealings with 
Arabs. All the same I believe that the 
bicycle will, sooner or later, supercede 
the camel. Why, sir, at Algiers and 
Biskara I heard over and over again of 
a terrible tribe of Arabs mounted on a 
new and strange animal of a swiftness 
greater than the swiftness of the wind 
—so the Arabs expressed it—that were 
careering over the desert, robbing first 
one tribe and then another, and always 
getting away on their strange animals, 
no matter who might try to pursue 
them. One old Arab told me that the 
so-called new animals were not animals 
at all, but some sort of supernatural 
beasts that he called gins, which struck 
me as a curious name, considering that 
the ignorant fellow had never heard of 
cotton gins or Scheidam schnapps. Of 
course I knew that the tribe he was 
referring to were riding my bicycles, and 
that the machines were demonstrating 
their immense superiority to the camel, 
but for all the inquiries I made I 
couldn’t find out in what part of the 
Sahara to look for them. However, 
I’m bound to find those particular 
Arabs some day, if I have to search all 
Africa for them, and when I do find 
them they'll get a new idea of the re- 
sources of civilization, provided I can 
get five minutes alone with every one 
of them in turn.” 





A LETTER FROM THE '‘'HIO 
By Roland E. Robinson 


Pictures by F. D. Steele 


HE day was so 
near its close 
that the sun 
shone only on 
the tops of the 


tallest trees which were 
scattered along the crest of 
Watson’s hill pasture. The 
long, attenuated shadows of 
the Watson homestead were 
absorbed in the great shadow 
of the western hills, and the 
evening song of robins was 
the dominant sound. 

The labours of the day were ended, 
and the Watsons were out on the front 
stoop, in restful enjoyment of the ‘‘ cool 
o’ the evenin’.”” Uncle Peter and Aunt 
Charity, elderly, toil-worn people, were 
slumped into their respective splint- 
bottomed arm-chairs as if they had 
been dropped there to be picked up 
again when needed for further use. 
Peter pulled gently at his clay pipe, 
and as gently blew the smoke from his 
lips; but Charity had not even the 
knitting which was the usual accom- 
paniment of her leisure moments, and 
sat with palms upturned upon the arm 
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of her chair, gazing absently over the 
darkening landscape. 

Phebe Ann, a maiden on the verge of 
being classed as old, though not yet 
prim nor faded, seated herself on the 

step, and having pinioned an 
escaping wisp of her abundant 
hair with a high horn-back comb, 
rested her elbows on her knees, 
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her cheeks upon her open palms, 
and let her keen glances wander 
from the ‘‘laylocks” going out of 
bloom beside the dooryard fence to the 
** piny ”’* shedding the blood-red petals 
of its first blossoms on the knot-grass 
close beside her. 

““Hev you shet up the chicken- 
coop, Pheb’ Ann ?—cause the’ might 
a skunk come,” said her mother, whose 
voice had an oily crackle like the 
bubble of frying lard. 

“M—mhm,” the daughter made 
inarticulate affirmation as she turned 


* Peony. 
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her eyes toward 
the next neigh- 
bour’s house, a 
furlong away, and 
silently wondered 
what _ Perkinses 
folks were all out- 
doors for. Look- 
ing down the road 
in the opposite 
direction, she des- 
cried a figure 
which further ex- 
cited her interest. 
It was a tall man, 
who was advancing 
at a pace which 
could not be called 
brisk, though his 
long legs carried 
him over the ground at a rapid rate. 
Mrs. Watson adjusted her spectacles, 
and looked above the rims. 

“ Law sakes!”’ she exclaimed, after 
careful scrutiny. ‘’Tain’t nob’dy but 
Jer’'d Waite. I see him goin’ long 
down towards the store, jest arter 
milkin’.” 

Phebe Ann smoothed her hair and 
arranged her skirts more decorously 
as Jared turned in at the little gate, 
having the air of bearing news of some 
sort. 

“Evenin’,” he said, returning the 
general salutation as it was given and 
seating himself at the farther end of 
the step from Phebe Ann. There was 
an expectant pause, but Jared did not 
seem disposed to break it, and Peter 
asked with neighbourly interest : 

“Got y’ spring’s work "bout done, 
Jer’d?” 

“Wal, gittin’ so’s "t we c’n see a 
hole through,” and conversation lagged 
again until Aunt Charity’s voice 
bubbled up with the question : 

‘“How’s ye’ mother stan’ 
spring, Jer’d?” 

“Wal, "bout so,” was the reply. 

“ Git any news down to the store ? ” 
Peter asked, becoming impatient. 


it this 


‘* Git any news down to the store?” 


** Wal, no, I do’ know’s the’ 
is, nothin’ pa’tic’lar. Oh a 
Jared made a pretence of sud- 
denly remembering something, 
and began a hasty search of 
his pockets, inside breast, out- 
side breast, right-hand skirt, 
left-hand skirt ; then looked in 
the crown of his hat, then 
returned to the pocket with 
which he began, and while 
his left hand dwelt in its 
Q depths, demanded: 

. ““What’ll ye give me 
for a letter, Phebe Ann?” 
“You hain’t got none,”’ 
she said, scanning his face 
sharply, after following the 
movements of his hand. 

“You're jest a foolin’.” 
‘**S’posin’ when I was down t’ the 
pos’-toffice, which I was,” he asked, 
smiling blandly upon her, “ Day, he 
says to me, ‘The’s a letter for Watson’s 
folks, ’f you’d just’s lives as not kerry 











** The labours of the day were ended.” 
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it up to ‘em as you go 
‘long ’—an’ s‘posin’ he gin 
it to me, what ’d you gi’ 
me for it?” 

_“Now, Jer’d Waite, you 
gi’ me that letter right 
stret off,” and Phebe Ann 
slid herself quickly along 
the step and snatched at 
Jared’s pocketed hand. 


But he evaded her, un- 
folding his long legs and 
springing 
agility. 
“Thought you said I hadn’t got 


upright with surprising 


none?” He drew a letter from his 
pocket, and held it at arm’s length 
above her head, and looking up at it, 
‘Wal, I swan! ’Tain’t yourn, arter all 
said and done. It’s for your mother,” 
and he handed it to Aunt Charity. 

“ You hateful thing!” cried Phebe 
Ann, tuning away from him. 

Presently, overcome by curiosity, she 
went up the steps and leaned over her 
mother, who was slowly spelling out 
the superscription. This was scrawled 
over so much of the face of the letter 
that the postmaster had found only 
room enough to write the price of the 
postage in one corner, and had written 
the name of the office and the date 
upon one corner of the back. 

‘Wal, I say for it,” Aunt Charity 
declared, “‘I du b’lieve it’s for your 
father, on’y they’ve made a mistake 
and writ ‘ Mrs.’ insteaddy ‘ Mr.’” 

“ Why, good land, mother, that’s the 
way they do nower days—put the 
man’s name for the woman’s, if she’s 
married.” 


gu: 


‘* By grab! it’s a haouse afire!” 


“Wal, I say for’t. That’s a good 
idee. Haow’s anybody goin’ to know 
who’s who?” She turned the letter 
over and over, and scanned it from all 
points of view. ‘‘ Wonder where on 
airth it came from. I du b’lieve it’s 
for you, father. Here,”’ and she passed 
it over to Peter’s outstretched hand. 

‘‘ Twenty-five cents! I bet ‘taint 
wuth half on’t,” Peter said, as he read 
the figures in the corner. He then 
tried the address at various ranges, 
upside down.and set on end, and then 
studied the back where the postmark 
was written, in a hand beyond his 
ability to decipher. 

‘1 don’t see where in tunket it come 
from, ner who writ it.” 

‘* Mebby you could find out by open- 
ing on’t,”’ his daughter suggested. 

He made several guesses before re- 
sorting to this expedient, but at last 
groped in the depths of his trousers 
pocket and drew his jackknife there- 
from, which he opened, and began the 
delicate operation of unsealing the letter. 

‘‘There’s the marks 0’ somebody’s 
thimble on the wafer, anyhow,” he 
declared. 
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‘Ta’ care you don’t cut none o’ the 
writin’,” Phebe Ann cautioned, and 
his wife advised, ‘“ You'd better let 


Pheb’ Ann take her scissors.” 

He persisted in the use of the mascu- 
line implement and method till he 
succeeded in severing the wafer without 
paper and its 


serious damage to the 
contents. 

The unusual stir upon 
the Watson porch had 
not escaped the notice 
of the Perkinses, and 
they now came over to 
learn its cause, little 
Mrs. Perkins leading 
the way with sprightly 
steps and masking the 
purpose of the visit with 
the “em’tin’s” pitcher. 
Her daughter, not far 
behind, pretended a 
search for four-leaved 
clover, while the male 
head of the household 
followed more ponder- 
ously in a_ transparent 
pretence of being in no 
haste. 

“Come right up, Mis’ 
Perkins.” Aunt Charity’ 
voice bubbled hospitably , 
in spite of her interest 
in the letter. ‘‘ Pheb’ 
Ann, fetch a chair for 
Mis’ Perkins an’ Alviry.” 

Both protested they 
could not stopa minute, 
but took the proffered 
seats, and turned in- 
quiring eyes upon Peter 
as he clumsily unfolded the letter. Lot 
Perkins declined a higher seat than the 
step, to which he carefully lowered his 
bulky frame, and’as he glanced furtively 
at Peter, excused his coming by saying 
that he “ follered the craowd, jes’ to 
keep the women folks straight.” 

“Ye see, Jer'd he fetched us up a 
letter,” Aunt Charity explained, “‘ an’ 
we can’t make aout who it come from 


** Uncle Peter’s scant breath was nearly 
spent.” 


ner scacely who it’s fer; but it "pears to 
be fer father, an’ so I s'pect it’s f’m 
some o’ his relations daown in Con- 
nect’cut, erless it’s f'm his brother ’Lias 
er some o’ his folks over in the St. 
Lawrence country. It’s quite a spell 
sence we heard from ’em, but the’ 
hain’t no gr’et hands to write, none on 
“em.” 

“Like’s not you'll 
find aout when you read 
it,” Mrs. Perkins sug- 
gested, hopefully. 

“That’s jest what 
we're gittin’ round to 
do as fast as we can,” 
Aunt Charity said ex- 
ultingly; ‘“‘ but father 
he hain’t much used to 
readin’ writin’.” 

‘Oh, I should luf to 
hear from ’Lias’s wife,” 
said Mrs. Perkins, 
fervently. 

“Wal, I snum!” 
Peter ejaculated, after 
intense study of the first 
words of the epistle. 
“°Tain’t writ to me, 
say what ye will, erless 
it’s got to be the fashion 
to call a man ‘aunt.’ 
Jes’s much sense in 
that as a-callin you 
‘Mis’ Peter.” Anyway 
it begins, ‘My dear 
aunt.’”’ 

** Wal, now, I never,” 
Aunt Charity exclaimed, 
infreshsurprise. ‘“ Then 
it’s f'm some o’ brother 
Isaac’s children, aout West. Now, I 
be glad.” 

“T wisht it was fm ’Lias’s wife,” 
sighed Mrs. Perkins. “I do’ know 
when I've heard f’'m ’Lias’s wife. We 
used ter set the world by one ’nother 
when we was gals.” 

“Pheb’ Ann, you take a holt an’ read 
it out ‘loud, won’t ye?”’ Aunt Charity 
bubbled unctuously, and her daughter, 
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taking the letter 
from her father, 
stooped toward 
the fading light, 
and began reading 
slowly, _interrupt- 
ing herself 
with frequent 
comments 
and inquiries, 
and as often 
interrupted 
by one and 
another of 
the audience. 

“* Buckeye, 
O.’ Wonder 
what they 
want to stop 
and say ‘O’ for?” 

“‘ Why, goodness’ sakes, that stands 
for ’Hio, don’t you see ?”’ Mrs. Perkins 
exclaimed. 

“ Why, yes, so it does,” Phebe Ann 
admitted frankly. ‘What a gump I 
be! ‘ Buckeye, O-hio.’” 

“‘ Buckeye, Buckeye!’’ Mrs. Perkins 

questioned her memory, and out of it 
presently answered, ‘‘ Why, that’s 
where Orson Holcomb went 
to. Now hain’t that odd! 
He use ter be turrible ’tentive 
tu’ ’Liasis wife when she was 
a gal, an’ I use to hector her 
about him, an’ I guess she 
r'aly did more’n like him, 
but ’Lias cut him out. I 
wonder ’f he says anything 
about him.” 

“** My dear aunt,’”” Phebe 
Ann resumed. ‘I wonder 
which one on ’em writ it. 

Le’s see,”” and she searched 
for the writer’s name at the 
end of the sheet. ‘‘Susan,” 
she announced, “Susan 
Ward, wal she ain't got 
merried yit, anyway,” the 
maiden declared with con- 
siderable satisfaction. 
“Yes, Susan, she’s 


** It cost her housewife’s soul 
a pang.” 


the 
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‘* So she toiled on up the 
last steep slope.” 


third gal,” said her mother. “ Harri’t's 
the oldest, then Lowizy an’ Susan an’ 
Jane Ann; that’s four, ain’t it?” and 
she went over her pudgy fingers’ to 
make sure of the number. 

“Dumb it! What odds does it 
make ?” 
patiently. 

“Yis, four gals,” Aunt Charity 
repeated placidly. “Nat’rally Susan 
wrote, hevin’ the most time an’ hevin’ 
ben to school most.” 

“IT don’t seem to remember Jane 
Ann,” said Mrs. Perkins. 

“‘ She was a baby when they went to 
the *Hio. My, how I did feel for 
Marier a-goin’ that journey an’ that 
child a-teethin’!”’ 

“Mm-m,” Mrs. 
sympathetically. 


Uncle Peter demanded im- 


Perkins moaned, 
“They was. 
six weeks a- 
goin’, an’ it was 
a good three 
monts afore we 
heerd they'd got 
there,’’ Aunt 
Charity con- 
tinued. 
““What’s the 
date o’t his ’ere 
letter?” inquired Lot 
Perkins with interest. 
“May the six’h,” 
responded the reader. 
“*T fergot tu read it.” 
‘‘That’s come quick. 
On’y three weeks sence 
it started,” said Lot. 
Peter uttered a sound 
of impatience, and the read- 
ing continued. 
' “*T set down this after- 
noon to write a few lines to 
you to inform you of our 
health and welfare. We air 
all well as we ever was except 
mother, she enjoys consider- 
able poor health this spring.’” 
There now,” Aunt Charity 
broke in, “ I allers tol’ Marier 
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she’d ortu commence a takin’ picry 
jest afore spring opens, but she never 
would, not faithful.” 

**T do’ know baout picry,”’ said Mrs. 
Perkins, with slow impressive wags of 
her head, “‘picry’s pooty ha’sh. Naow, 
I should say pepsisiway steeped up in 
cider or sperits. The’ hain’t a fall but 
I hev him go int’ the woods an’ git me 
a hull lot o’ pepsisiway. It’s good for 


“Yes, why don’t ye? We’re all a- 
waitin’,’” Aunt Charity urged, and 
Phebe Ann, having kept her place with 
her finger while waiting opportunity, 
went on: “‘this spring, and father 
which he is troubled some with his 
asmy 2 

“Why don’t he 
leaves? Take an’ dry ’em ’an 


smoke mullein 


” 


Mrs. Perkins interrupted, but Uncle 





the blood, an’ it’s good for the stomerk, 
an’ gives ye an appetite t’ eat.” 

‘Gosh, yes! More’na ton on’t in 
the garret,” chuckled her husband 
boring Jared’s ribs with a forefinger. 

“* Naow, Mr. Perkins,” his wife said, 
reproachfully. 

““Wal,” he insisted, “‘ you take an’ 
put in a hull mess on’t every identical 
fall, an’ never take none out; it ’cumu- 
lates, I tell ye.” 

“You can’t say ’at I wouldn’t ha’ 
took some this very spring if the’d ben 
sperits in the haouse an’ the cider 
hadn’t all been put in the vinegar 
baril.” 

“Dumb yer picry an’ things 
Uncle Peter burst out. “ Be ye goin’ 
to read that here letter, Pheb’ Ann ?” 


' 


‘“* There’s your fire!” 


Peter’s chair gave a sharp, ominous 
squeak, and the reading continued. 

“«*__And Harret she was married to 
a man last January.’” 

‘“*Twould ha’ ben cur’us if she’d 
merried a woman,” Mr. Perkins inter- 
rupted, but the reader did not deign to 
notice his remark. 

“*His name is Mr. 
mother says you know his folks. 

“ Baker, good land, yes!” her 
mother’s comfortable voice bubbled 
over afresh. “There was Trueman 
Baker used to live over on the East 
Ridge; he sol’ out to Amos Jones, 
wa’n’t it, father? Yes, I’m pooty sure 
it was. An’ wa’n’t Amos’ wife a Car- 
penter f'm over t’other side o’ the 
maountain? Seem’s ‘ough she was. 


Baker, and 


999 
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Anyway, I know when father an’ I 
wen to the fun’al—you remember it, 
don't ye father? I sh’d think ye 
might, ‘cause you forgot your han’- 
kercher an’ stopt to the store an’ 
bought a hul yard o’ ginggum for ye a 
han’kercher, not hemmed ner nothin’. 
My, wan’t I thankful ’at the sermon 
wan't ’fectin’ an’ you didn’t haf ter 
haul it out ary oncte 
‘fore folks. I got that 
ginggum yet, an’ you 
tew good bendiners 
to hum. There was 
a hul mess o’ folks 
there, strangers to 
us, her relations, I 
s’pose. It was con- 
sumptiern ‘at ailed 
her, though she wan’t 
sick more’n fo’ five 
year’at we heard on.” 

“‘ Sho, kinder sud- 
den wa’n’t it?” and 
Lot gave Jared’s ribs 
another poke, but 
Aunt Charity went 
on with the Baker 
history. 

“Trueman he 
went out into York 
State, some’eres 
where the canawl 
goes, an’ I hain’t 
heard nothin’ on him 
this ever so long. 
Mebby it’s some o’ 
his sons. I should 
think she might ha’ 
wrote more partic- 
lar. Then there was 
Bakers up to Stark- 
ton, Jed and Ph’leman, cousins 0’ 
his’n, and Jed’s wife was some related 
to Amos Jones’ wife, I do’ know 
ezackly how, an’ Ph’leman he merried 
a schoolmarm. Why, Mis’ Perkins, 
you know who she was, for I’ve heered 
you tell how’t you went to her in the 
flat-ruffed school-haouse.”’ 

“* My sakes, yes. Mandy Blake. My, 
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**] was feared you'd got a feller way off 
som’ eres,” 


wa’n’t she cross. I pity the man ’at 
hed her.” 

‘Wal, they went off West, where I 
du not know; an’ it may be it’s some 
o’ them Harri’t’s merried. An’ the’ 
was a fam’ly o’ Bakers over to High- 
field ’at I didn’t know so much about, 
an’ it might be one o’ them. I wish’t 
she’d wrote more partic’lar.” 

“Mebby ‘twas 
Baker in the spelling- 
book,” Mr. Perkins 
guessed. 

‘“* Now, Mr. Per- 
kins,” his wife mildly 
reproved, “‘ you quit 
a-foolin’.” 

** Dumb it, I wish’t 
she hadn’t merried 
nob’dy, an’ then 
mebby we might ha’ 
heered suthin’ o’ 
someaccount,” Uncle 
Peter growled, insuch 
a tone that his wife 
gently suggested : 

“Like ‘nough 
you’d better go on 
wi’ your readin’, 
Pheb’ Ann,” and the 
reading began again. 

“* He’s a, widower 
with five children 
and a good farm. 
We think Harret has 
got a good start in 
life for all waiting 
some years. Lowi is 
going to be married 
in July, and you may 
hear interesting news 
of others of the 
family. Herret says to tell Cousin 
Phebe Ann she ought to come out 
West!’ ” 

“The impudence,” cried the reader; 
“ jest’s if—” but checked herself when 
no one else appeared to discover cause 
for indignation, and went on: 

‘We have got 20 acres of wheat, 
which looks nice, and father expects 
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to have as many acres planted to 
corn ii 


**Gosh, 20 acres o’ corn,” Mr. Per- 
kins said, incredulously. 


“«* We keep 10 cows, and have got a 
dozen steers fat enough to go now. 
How many hogs, I do not know, and 
poultry, father says, more than he 
wants.’ ” 

‘“‘ Hain’t that just like the men,” said 
Mrs. Perkins, ‘“‘allers a-flingin’ out 
suthin’ about poultry? But mind ye, 
when it comes to eatin’ of poultry an’ 
aigs—My!” 

“I guess you'll hafter light a light 
‘fore you can read any more,” said Aunt 
Charity, noticing how close her daugh- 
ter’s nose was getting to the sheet of 
foolscap. 


**Gol dumb it,” Uncle Peter ex- 
claimed, with increasing profanity, 
“can’t ye gab jest as well wi’out a 
light ?” 

““An’ by’m by it’ll come daylight 
agin,”’ Lot Perkins remarked cheerfully, 
and then in surprise as he casually 
scanned the eastern horizon, ‘‘ What 
in time! Why it hain’t a comin’ yet, 
is’t ?” 

His tone and suddenly alert attitude 
drew the attention of all the company, 
and the gaze of all followed his to a 
faint illumination of the sky behind 
the crest of a ridge half a mile away. 
The lower stars faded in the increasing 
light. The hill crest grew blacker 
against it. Lot Perkins, rising with 
deliberate haste, declared in the drawl 
that no excitement could greatly 
quicken : 

“ By grab! it’s a haouse afire! Jest 
the p’int o’ Miller’s! Git some pails 
an’ come on, men!” 

He took the three steps of the porch 
at one stride, with another surmounted 
the commingled skirts of the two 
matrons, then plunged into the kitchen, 
and swooped up the water-pails in the 
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sink, and bringing them forth un- 
emptied, handed one to Jared, as he 
strode beside him toward the gate, 
which closed behind them with a re- 
bounding clang before the rest of the 
company were well afoot. 


*« Jes’ ’s like ’s not it’s four mild off,” 
said Uncle Peter, standing unmoved 
amid the flutter of womankind. “ You 
can’t never tell how fur-fire is.” 


“The’s the milk pails on the back 
stoop. I'll fetch ye one, father,” and 
Aunt Charity waddled through the 
kitchen with a ponderous tread that 
evoked a responsive clatter from stove 
utensils and loosely fitting window 
sashes, and presently returned with a 
pail so scrupulously clean that it cost 
her housewifely soul a pang to devote 
it to such use. 


“TI don’t see what the tarnal haouse 
had to go an’ ketch afire for jest as 
Pheb’ Ann got where it was interestin,’”’ 
said Uncle Peter, as he permitted the 
pail to be slipped upon his arm and 
then took his way down the path 
behind Phebe Ann and followed by the 
others, bemoaning the fire and specu- 
lating concerning the cause. 

“Poor Mis’ Miller! An’ it just 
painted, inside an’ out, last year,” Aunt 
Charity wailed from the depths of her 
fat bosom. 


“* Jest kerlessness, you may depend,” 
declared Mrs. Perkins, when Elvira 
wondered in a timid voice “ if it ketched 
er was sot.” 


“* Ashes in a berril er a sto’ pipe ina 
chahmber. It mos’ allers is.” 


“I du hope it won’t bring on one 0’ 
her spells,” Aunt Charity panted, as 
she laboriously climbed the wall 
beyond the road. “My sakes! Hain’t 
you spry, you an’ Alviry? Won’t you 
jest take a holt o’ this dipper? Ugh! 
My laigs be so short. I thought it 
might come handy to dip up with. 
There, thank goodness, I be over. An’ 
ef your man an’ Jer’d hain’t half way 
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up the hill, an’ Pheb’ Ann most 
ketched up wi’ ’em, an’ father, where's 
he? I du b’lieve he’s tumbled int’ the 
brook! Oh, there heis! My sakes 
alive, how he gains! It'll be clean 
burnt aout afor I git where I can see. 
but you needn’t wait for me,” she 
called after the retreating figures with 
noble unselfishness while her eyes were 
fixed on the brightening sky. 


The toads in the flag-bordered pools 
of the brook ceased their monotonous 
chime as the straggling volunteer fire 
brigade splashed by. Startled birds 
fluttered from the grass before it. The 
cows couched on the dry knolls stopped 
the slow chewing of cuds to stare in 
wonder at the strange nocturnal in- 
vasion till it passed unheeding them, 
and then, with deep drawn sighs of 
satisfaction, they resumed their inter- 
rupted rumination. 

As Lot Perkins and Jared drew near 
the hill crest, followed closely by 
Phebe Ann, sound of lungs and strong 


of limb, there appeared above it a 
broad point of smokeless flame that 
grew and broadened as they climbed, 
growing short of breath at each step 
of the steep ascent and almost choked 
by the throbbing of their hearts. When 
they reached the top, it was observed 


by those who followed that they 
stopped and showed no intention of 
going further. Lot sat down upon his 
inverted pail, and Jared placed his ina 
like position for Phebe Ann, and stood 
near her with arms akimbo. 

Uncle Peter’s scant breath was so 
nearly spent that he was glad to sit 
down and wait for those behind him. 

** Wal, I s’pose by their stoppin’ it’s 
all up,” Mrs. Perkins sighed as she and 
Elvira joined him. “ I wonder if all the 
buildin’s ketched ? ” 

** 1 don’t s’pose it’s no use a goin’ no 
furder,” Aunt Charity panted as she 
came up with them; but with the 
funereal habit asserting itself in spite of 
all the weariness, added, ‘‘ Since we’re 
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so nigh we might’s well go up an’ view 
th’ remains.” 

So they toiled on up the last steep 
slope, each in silent preparation for the 
scene of desolation and ruin which 
awaited them. So they came to the 
hilltop, and saw on the ridge beyond, 
embowered in its abundant fruit trees, 
the unharmed Miller homestead, with- 
out so much as a smoke wreath climb- 
ing from its ample chimney. Thrice 
its breadth above it swam the moon a 
little past its full. Lot Perkins, point- 
ing to it, said laconically: ‘‘ There’s 
your fire!” 

Uncle Peter gazed a moment in 
speechless disgust, and then burst out 
briefly, “‘ Dumb the haouse, I wish’t it 
had took afire.” 


“Wal,” said Lot, getting to his feet, 
‘sin’ the show’s over, I s’pose we 
might as well go hum the nighest way, 
you an’ I an’ Alviry, Mis’ Perkins! 
Now, don't ye fergit whose wife ye be, 
marm, an’ go to lookin’ back, ’cause 
the cows hain’t ben salted an’ they 
might eat ye.”’ 

Jared and Phebe Ann lingered last, 
and strolled leisurely far behind the 
others. 

“When I fust got aholt o’ that ere 
letter I was ’feared you’d got a feller 
‘way off some’eres,” said Jared, after 
several attempts to clear his throat. 

“Why, Jer’d, what’d you care ‘f I 
had ?” 

“1 du care.” 

“No, Jer’d, I hain’t got no feller, fur 
ner near.” 

“Say, Phebe Ann,” he said, desper- 
ately, “if you ever do wanter git 
married, you needn’t never go to the 
’Hio tu. Not if you could stand it 
along wi’ me.” 

The love-song of the toads was ring- 
ing again, and the insistent, monoton- 
ous trill was not broken when Jared 
and Phebe Ann came slowly to the 
brookside, whispering infrequent words 
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into each other’s hungry ears. Nor did 
it cease to shake the night air, 


fragrant with the warm breath of the 
earth and the faint aroma of the sweet- 
flag, when she said with a startled 
voice: ‘ There, Jer’d Waite! 


I du 


b’lieve I’ve gone an’ lost that letter for 
good and all!” 

So they went back up the hill, search- 
ing the ground, step by step, with the 
moonlight making one long shadow 
behind them. 





ITTLE Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
And wake up a little man lying forlorn, 


Asleep where his life wanders out of the morn. 


Little Boy Blue, blow a merry, sweet note, 
Over the pool where the white lilies float,— 
Fill out the sails of a little toy boat. 


Blow on my dream of a little boy there,— 
Blow thro’ his little bark-whistle, and snare 


Your breath in a tangle of curly brown hair. 


Blow and O blow from your fairy land far, 
Blow while my little boy wears a tin star, 


And rides a stick-horse to a little boy’s war. 


Blow for the brave man my dream-boy would be, 
Blow back his tears when he wakes up to see 


His knight errant gone and instead—only me. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
Blow for a little boy lying forlorn, 


Asleep where his life wanders out of the morn. 
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Round about the Boyne Valley 
By John R. Eyre 


A series of articles on some of the fairest tourist haunts. In these pages the fares, distances, and similar particulars 
are not given, but information on these points may be obtained from the traffic manager of any given vatem | company, 


from any of the great Tourist agencies, such as Gaze, 53, Queen Victoria St., E.C.; or Dr. Lunn, 5, Endslei 
Many railway and hote! announcements will be found in our 


Euston, N.W. ; or from the Travel Editor of Tue IpLer. 


Gardens, 


advertisement pages; also, the conditions upon which questions will be answered by the Travel Editor. 


RALEE is a prosperous little 
T business town well populated 
with lively, interesting people, 

more familiarly known to the general 
reader of Irish story in song. The 
journey to this spot, also to Limerick 
and Athenry, the former almost classic 
in its associations, is a very pleasant 
one. The railway regulations are well 
arranged, both for speed and comfort, 
by the company of the Great Southern 
and Western lines, and travelling on 


this side of the country is consequently 
becoming more and more popular. 
Soon after leaving Tralee we pass 
Ardfert, celebrated for the ruins of its 
ancient cathedral and the remains of 


a Franciscan monastery, which are 
well preserved, owing to the care 
bestowed upon them by Mr. Talbot 
Crosbie, in whose demesne they are 
situated. 

This gentleman is world-famed for 
his cattle breeding, and breeders from 
all parts of the country, as well as 
from the Continent and South America, 
have attended his Spring sales, which 
have realised the highest prices 
obtained in the three kingdoms. Nor 
is it surprising, for he has paid enor- 
mous sums for beasts, notably 260 
guineas for ‘‘ Ruby Marchioness,” a 
heifer calf six months old; 1,000 
guineas for ‘“‘ Vesper Star”; and 805 
guineas for “‘ Foreign Queen.” 

Passing Listowel, noted for its 
Lartigue railway, a strangely con- 
structed line of French origin, we spin 


through an historic country, dotted 
here and there with ancieat ruins, 
which tell of the warlike times of the 
past, until we reach Adare, where the 
Earl of Dunraven, the representative of 
the old Irish family, O’Quin, of Inchi- 
quin, has his beautiful seat, Adare 
Manor, a huge structure of Tudor 
style, standing in a_ richly-wooded 
demesne of some two thousand acres. 
We soon reach Limerick City, 
which, according to some historians, 
was founded some time before the 
Christian. Era. ‘The City of the 
Violated Treaty” is historically one 
of the most interesting in Ireland. 
Its inhabitants have always been famed 
for the manner they defended its walls 
in olden times. In 1651 it stood a 
siege of six months; and again, in 1691, 
King William, flushed with his suc- 
cesses in the North of Ireland, marched 
the main body of his army upon it, 
fully expecting to conquer it without 
difficulty. He was, however, mis- 
taken, for the garrison, under Sarsfield, 
Earl of Lucan, made one of the most 
heroic and gallant defences recorded in 
history. Although the king several 
times stormed the city, supported by 
500 grenadiers and 10,000 men, at that 
time considered the finest troops in 
Europe, and in spite of a huge breach 
being made in the walls, through which 
the troops were entering, Sarsfield 
rallied his men and finally repulsed the 
invaders. It was in this siege that 
the Limerick women immortalised 
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themselves as heroines, for at a critical 
moment, fired with the spirit of the 
defenders, they seized the arms of 
fallen kinsmen and fallen foe and 
rushed forward and obstinately and 
heroically defended the breach. This so 
stimulated the garrison that William 
and his forces were compelled to raise 
the siege and leave the city in the 
hands of its brave inhabitants, and it 
was not until the following year that it 
was surrendered upon _ honourable 


descendants are still amongst the fore- 
most Galway families, is a fine old place 
of much interest, with a foreign ap- 
pearance, due, no doubt, to its import- 
ant trade connections with France and 
Spain in its former prosperous times. 
The principal modern buildings, such 
as the club, the banks, and the hotels, 
are situated in Eyre Square, the best 
part of the town. A great portion of this 
Square is enclosed, while on the north 
is an open space where fairs and 
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In the Boyne Valley at Beaupare. 


terms in a treaty which was signed on 
the famous stone still standing at the 
end of Thomond Bridge. 

From Limerick to Athenry isa pleasant 
journey, and from Athenry to Galway 
is but a short run on the Midland Great 
Western Railway. 

Galway, “the City of the Tribes,” 
so called because the Cromwellians 
dubbed some of the old clannish Anglo- 
Norman families “the tribes,” whose 


cattle markets are held, and where all 
the quaint characteristics and idiosyn- 
crasies of the western Irish peasantry 
are witnessed, to the intense interest 
of strangers. At one time, as I have 
said, Galway was a town of much im- 
portance in the trading world. Now, 
however, the principal industry in the 
city or, indeed, in the whole West of 
Ireland, is Persse’s Distillery, which 
occupies several huge buildings, both 
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St. Lawrence's Gate, Drogheda. 


at Nim's Island and on the quays, 
where the old stores of the once thriv- 
ing Galway merchants are filled with 
grain or thousands of barrels of this 
famous and popular beverage. 

Lynch’s Mansion, in Abbeygate 
Street, is the finest specimen now stand- 
ing of the old merchant princes’ resi- 
dences. The quality of the stone-work, 
the handsome windows, with carved 
drip-stones, the projecting corbels that 
carried a cornice, the arms of the 
Lynch family, all tell of former wealth 
and beauty. On the front of the house 
is a carved stone representing a monkey 
carrying a child, which, according to 
tradition, was to commemorate the 
saving of a child by a monkey during 
a fire. The first Mayor of Gal- 
way, under the charter of 1484, was a 
Lynch, and during the following 70 
years no fewer than 84 members of this 
family held the office. Let into the 
wall of the graveyard of St. Nicholas’s 
Church, close by, is a stone, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

“ This memorial of the stern and un- 
bending justice of the Chief Magistrate 


of this city, James Lynch Fitz- 
stephen, elected Mayor, A.D. 1493, 
who condemned and executed his 
own guilty son Walter on this 
spot,” etc. The “spot” is where 
the old prison stood, and the 

“memorial” is a skull and cross- 

bones. Tradition has it that the 

son, either through jealousy or in 
order to remove an awkward 
witness of his wrong doings, had 
killed a young Spaniard, whose 
father was a merchant, and had 
entertained the Mayor when in 
Spain. After his condemnation 
the youth’s mother, wrung with 
grief and despair, implored the 
citizens to save her son, and the 
usual place of execution being 
rendered inaccessible by the 
crowd gathered, the father hanged 
his own son from the prison 
window. 

From Galway we went by train to 
Recess, where the Midland Railway 
Company has built a first-class hotel, 
and thence by Mr. M‘Keown’s long 
car to Leenane, where the scenery is 
wildly beautiful and romantic. The 
one fault about Leenane is that you go 
for three days, you want to stop three 
weeks, and at the end of that time 
you would want, no doubt, to spend 
three months. 

The Hotel is beautifully situated 
at the foot of the mountain of the 
same name. In front, at the very 
doors, is Killery Bay, an arm of the 
Atlantic, shadowed by a huge moun- 
tain facing the hotel ; to the right isa 
picturesque glen, again overhung with 
mountains. Down to the left extends 
the bay, until it appears locked in on 
all sides by mountains, thus having the 
appearance of a lake. 

From here I made three grand ex- 
cursions by car. The first was to 
Kylemore, through the Pass and past 
Kylemore Castle, one of the most 
picturesque and beautiful seats in 
Ireland, on to Letterfrack, thence by 
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the coast to Salruck, home by Loch 
Muck and Lough Fee to_hospit- 
able Leenane. As we started in 
the morning the Channel Fleet was 
anchored in the harbour, and lent 
charm to the scene. At Letterfrack 
we visited the thriving little basket 
industry which supplied the Queen 
with a shamrock basket-chair on her 
last visit to Ireland, and the In- 
dustrial School, under the care of 
the Christian Brothers. On our road 
home we travelled down a mountain 
side washed by the Atlantic, stretching 
far to the left, while away in the 
distance was Achill Island jutting 
out into the ocean. At Salruck, where 
we made a short stop for tea, we 
witnessed the fleet steam out from the 
bay, and as each ship passed, our 
host lowered the flag on his staff, and 
each ship responded immediately by 
dipping hers. From Salruck we went 
through the pass, leaving on our left 
the little churchyard, and then drove 
along the road, skirting Loch Muck 
and Loch Fee. The setting sun lit up 
the mountains, and at one point I 
counted thirty-nine peaks, including 
the twelve Bens, which rose in tier 
after tier to our right. 

Another excursion from Leenane was 


to Lough Na- 


you in sight of a new and different 
range of mountains. Everywhere 
you go they seem to jut up one 
behind the other, making the scene 
a veritable mountainous kaleidoscope. 
Cong possesses an old abbey, founded 
in the 7th century, and is Transitional 
Norman and Early English. I regret 
that through some stringent rules 
on the estate I was unable to 
visit the handsome demesne of Ashford, 
which is the only place to which I 
have ever been refused admission in 
Ireland, and quite at variance with 
the usual hospitality for which Galway 
County has become world - famous. 
The subterranean waters or river con- 
necting Lough Mask and Lough Corrib 
well repay a visit just before reaching 
Cong. You descend by a long flight 
of steps to an enormous cave, through 
which the waters flow rapidly over 
stones and rocks. From Cong we 
drove to Maam along Lough Corrib, 
in the arm of which is situated Castle 
Kirk, an old Anglo-Norman stronghold 
built on an island. At the little Maam 
hotel I saw the rooms so often occupied 
by Lord Leitrim, and heard many 
strange stories of his cruelty and 
eccentricities. Then we drove through 
the Maam valley, lined on both 





fooey, along its 
shores to Lough 
Mask to Cong, 
home by Lough 
Corrib and 
Maam to Lee- 
nane. This was 
again a drive 
along the shores 
of large lakes 
surrounded by 
huge rugged 
mountains. 
What is so 
striking in Con- 
nemara is the 








way in which 
each mile brings 
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Mellifont Abbey, County Louth. 
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sides by mountain into 
Leenane. 

My last drive in this beautiful coun- 
try was from Leenane to Westport, 
some thirty odd miles vid Delphi and 
Louisburg, and never did I regret 
leaving a place so much as Leenane. 
Delphi is a charming spot with a 
miniature lake (Lough Frin), and 
mountains rising on every side. Here 
the different tints of the foliage—the 
heather and the furze—nestling in 
the little valley, aver-shadowed by 
the huge precipitous mountains, the 
sun striking here and there lighting 


ranges, 


Petrie, the famous antiquary, said that 
“Among the many scenes of beauty 
with which this fair island abounds, 
we know of none which combines such 
variety of the former, or so many 
objects of the latter, as the pleasant 
Boyne.” 

About a mile from Drogheda we 
come to Oldbridge, the scene of the 
historic battle of the Boyne, which was 
fought on July rst between the 
troops, numbering 30,000, of William 
Prince of Orange and James II. of 
England. William’s army was on the 


north and James’ on the south side of 





up a patch of 
green sward, rug- 
ged rock, or the 
waters of the lake, 
formed a picture 
not easily forgot- 
ten. Then the 
road leads to Doo 
Lough, through 
the Delphi pass. 
From this point 
the road is bleak 
and uninteresting 
to Westport, no- 
thing of note ex- 
cepting Croah 
Patrick looming in 
grand isolation to 
the right in the 
distance. Messrs. 
Gaze, I under- 
stand, intend to do 
everything to 
popularise Connemara, and I recom- 
mend tourists to consult them. From 
Westport I took train to Dublin, 
and then went straight up to the 
Boyne Valley. Here the scenery 
was the very antithesis of Conne- 
mara. For it is rich in vegetation 
with undulating seas of foliage, and 
a well-populated thriving peasantry. 
The very contrast enhanced the 
appreciation of each. So-rich is it in 
scenic grandeur and historic, as well as 
prehistoric interest, that Dr. George 





Leenane Hotel, Killery Bay. 


the river, and William having marched 
his troops, leading them in _persen, 
down a road, since known as King 
William’s Glen, to the brink of the 
river, gave them the order to cross, 
when they all plunged in under cover 
of a heavy fire from the guns on the 
rising ground behind them, and rushing 
up the bank gave battle to the Irish 
under James who, after a stubborn 
and desperate resistance, finally retired 
from the field. William himself 
crossed the river with his troops, and 
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was nearly killed by a shot which 
grazed his shoulder, and killed a man 
a short distance behind him. The 
battle-field is marked by an obelisk 150 
feet high, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: “To the glorious memory of King 
William III., who did secure to us and 
our posterity our liberty, laws, and 
religion.” Another pillar go feet high 
commemorates the death of William’s 
general, Schomberg, and is erected on 
the spot where he fell. 

James watched the battle from a 
churchyard a mile distant, where the 
Irish troops fell back after it was 


though not so large as Newgrange, is, 
as Ferguson, in his ‘“‘ Rude Stone Monu- 
ments,” says, “‘ More richly carved and 
elaborately ornamented, and probably 
more modern than its more imposing 
rival.” In 1847 this mound was opened 
and a large number of human and 
other bones, some of them burned, 
were found with some rudely made 
articles of stone, bronze, and iron. 
Some 300 yards away are other anti- 
quities and the ruins of a_ church. 
Something under two miles from this 
we reach the still more famous New- 
grange Mound, which covers an area 
of about two acres 
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The Fleet in Killery Bay. 


lost. James, on seeing his troops 
retreat, galloped down to Dublin. 
where he complained to Lady Tyr- 
connell of the Irish having run away 
from Boyne. “ But not so fast as 
your Majesty,” replied her ladyship, 
‘“‘ for you have won the race.” 

Driving along the picturesque road 
skirting the river we soon arrive at 
Dowth Mound, which is one of the 
wonders of Ireland, and, indeed, I may 
say of Europe, for it is pre-historic. It 
was evidently a cairn or sepulchre, and 


and is seventy feet 
high. It is built 
of huge as well as 
small stones and 
earth, all estimat- 
ed as weighing 
180,000 tons! 
Originally it was 
surrounded by 
huge rocks, only 
ten of which now 

remain. 
In order to get 
into the mound I 
had to crawl on 
“all fours” through 
a narrow passage 
sixty-three feet 
long, running 
north and south. 
It is three feet 
wide, and three- 
and-a-half feet high at the entrance. At 
the end of this passage is a central 
chamber, cruciform, and twenty-five feet 
high in the centre. There are three re- 
cesses, one facing the entrance, one facing 
east, and the other west. The stones 
are enormous, placed upright, with huge 
slabs laid horizontally across their 
tops, and so arranged that each layer 
projects further towards the centre than 
the one below, thus closing in gradu- 
ally until one centre stone encloses the 
lot, forming a sort of rude dome. Some 
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of the stones are elaborately carved 
with all kinds of devices. 

Both these mounds of Dowth and 
Newgrange are supposed to have been 
the sepulchral chambers of Irish 
potentates who lived centuries before 
the Christian era, but it is extra- 
ordinarily interesting to think that in 
far off Mashonaland, thousands of miles 
from here, there exist vast structures 
built in the very same way, but in a 
land which has no written history and 
no records. 

From Newgrange we drove to Melli- 
font Cistercian Abbey, founded in 
1142, by Doonovgh M’Carrol, Prince 
of Oirghialla. These ruins are in very 
fair preservation, are most picturesque, 
and are considered the remains of the 
finest abbey ever erected in Ireland by 


the Cistercians. It was in this retreat 
that Devorgilla, wife of Prince 
O’Ritairc, whose abduction by Dermot 
MacMurrogh, King of Leinster, led to 
the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, 
closed her unhappy career. The 
remains of her cell or prison are still 
to be seen. Moore, the poet, refers to 
this lady’s flight in one of his best 
poems. Three miles further we come 
to the ancient monastery of Monces- 
terboice, founded in the fifth century. 
The ruins consist of a round tower, 
two churches, and three very fine old 
Celtic crosses. Two of these crosses 


are, according to archzologists, the 
finest specimens in the world for rich- 
ness of design and sculpturing. One 
grave of a bishop is said to be over a 
thousand years old. 


The Boyne Valley at the Battlefield. 





A CORNISH MYSTERY 


Tale Told 


CHAPTER III. 
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“It’s” 


“ His cane whistles through the circumambient air, but Punk——’ 


the nimble Punk, the lithe and 
sinewy Punk, the five-foot-nothing, 
hopping, skipping Punk has dodged, 
has ducked, has ’scaped the brandished 
cane, the vengeful cane ecclesiastical . . . 
The Vicar’s face was red. He stamped 
with rage. Red, too, was Punk, but 
Nature’d made him so, and red for ever- 
more was he; all save his eyes, which 
glimmered aye with softest salmon-pink. 


by Twelve 
(By The Toby Dog) 
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arrival. 


“Ha! ha!” 
vermilion Thing. 
kissed my hand ! 
sir?” 

“What! What!” the Vicar fumed. 
“Your hand! Your hand! Your hard, 
moist, ugly hand! Your hand all 
soused, all soaked in eucalyptus oil ! 
Oh, sir! Oh, sir! I owe a debt to 
you will take me all my strength of 


cried out the small 
“Ha! ha! you 
How dare you, 
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arm to pay! Out of my house—my 
sight—my hearing—! Punk! Pah! 
what a name! Ye fishes! what a 
name ! 

“Punk is my name, and Punk my 
nature, too,” replied the tiny man, with 
dignity. ‘And, being Punkish, I’ve a 
thing to say, just one small thing, a 
merest hinted word to drop into your 
ears ere I depart. 

“Aha! If I could tell you all I know 
—or half—or only just so much as 
every villager knows, then would you 
know a thing or two would cause your 
lank and oily hair to stand on end; 
your eyes to roll around; your number- 
ten-sized, nine-and-sixpenny boots to 
knock their toes together by reason of 
the violent agitation of the feet within. 
But I would spare you this for fair 
Mercuria’s sake.—(Blush not, dear lady! 
Blushes do not suit the special tint and 
colour of your brilliant hair.) What I 
have to say—That is—That secret 
that’s locked up in me, pent up and 


prisoned in this breast of mine—this 


bosom true—faithful and true to its 
own, own, ownest.—Ah, me !— 
Mercuria ! “ 

The small, red, five-foot-nought was 
overcome. 

“Punk!” said the Vicar, sternly, 
“ off you go!” 

“Not till you’ve had my warning! 


Sir ! 

“* BEWARE ! ! 

“‘There’s danger from within, and 
danger from without. There’s that 
within has will to work you harm. 
There’s that without has power to work 
you ill. There’s Something coming 
with the coming night; Something 
that’s shadowy, dim, long-armed, long- 
legged, that squirms, and writhes, and 
twists, and turns, and creeps, and hides, 
and pounces out... . Yah-h-h!!... 
Nay, look not so affrighted! Nay, 
Mercuria, dear, it is not yet arrived. 
Nay! Nay! Not yet! ‘Tis only on 
the way as yet; but ere to-morrow’s 
sun shall raise his head above yon 
sombre, billowing ocean wide, that 
Thing whereof I speak, that silent 
Thing, that speechless, voiceless 
Mystery I warn ye of, shall surely be 
upon ye. All the country round, all 
living souls save you two only, are 
aware of it. All wait in fear and dread- 
ful expectation. And yet, ‘tis you alone 
should tremble. You only has It power 
to ill. Haste! Haste! Misguided 
ones! Fond, foolish folk, buck up! 
Hide while ye have the chance! Run! 
Run! See how the twilight deepens ! 
How night falls apace.—Aha! Too 
late! Too late! See there—It comes! 
It comes !—There, on the wild sea- 
shore . 


Madam ! 


[Before the avalanche of soul-stirring, blood-curdling chapters which pile in upon the Prize 
Story Epiror, the Staff of this Magazine falls back dismayed. The chapter given comes most within the 
limits of mortal comprehension, and is therefore published. We are not responsible. The page belongs 
to the public, and the best contributicn takes the prize, but horror sits enthroned upon the fair young 


brow of him who for his sins must read and decide. 


What awful result may follow if no relief comes, 


we cannot tell, but it is still hoped that help may arrive before the health officer or the society for the 


prevention of cruelty takes possession of our young friend. 
Contributions for the September issue should be in before August 15th. 


found in the July number. 


The rules, list of prizes, etc., will be 


The prizes this month are given to W. Hickes, Rockland, Arundel Road, Weston-super-Mare, for 
the story, and to Mr. E. F. Corbett Fortescue, Templemore, Ireland, for the illustration.—Eprror. ] 





